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“« Read it, you will find it well worth while.” —The Mail & Express, N. Y. 





A Sixteenth Century Romance 


By Mrs. Caroline Atwater Mason 


Lily of 


France 


Author of *¢ Tue Quier Kinc,’’ ‘* A Woman or Yesterpay,’” ‘‘A Winp Frower,”” Etc. 

‘Far above the average of recent historical romances. . . . From first to last the action of the 
story is intensely dramatic. . . . It is this portrayal of emotion, old as the world is old, and strong as 
life, that most of all imparts to ‘A Liry or France” its abiding quality, and makes it pre-eminently a 
BOOK TO REMEMBER.”’—Tie Press, Phila. 





456 pp., Illustrated Price, $7.10 net Postpaid, $1.25 


OTHER BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


The Quiet King A Wind Flower 


A Story or Curist. Ten illustrations from master- | 290 pages. Price, $1.00. Beautifully decorated, 
pieces. 12mo. 304 pages, Price, $1.50. cloth binding, uncut edges, gilt top. 


ae A beautiful piece of bookmaking." —Tbe California “One of the strongest stories of this or any other 
ofce. 


“A book of rare interest." —Tbe Christian Work. year. It is a story of great tenderness and extreme 
“ Keenly interesting.”"—Chicago Evening Post. pathos, yet without one note of weakness,""—Art Edu- 


“ Simple, reverent, tender,”"—Baptist Union. cation, 


Booxs For Boys 


By Everett T. Tomuinson. Well illustrated, averaging 300 pages each. Price, net, $1.00 per copy. 
Postpaid, $1.10. 
A PRISONER IN BUFF 
The Blue and Buff Series - OLD FORT SCHUYLER 
IN THE WYOMING VALLEY 


Stories of revolutionary times, historically accurate and written in such a vivid, fascinating way as to 
claim the reader’s attention from the beginning to the close. 


* Dr. Tomlinson has achieved a high reputation as a writer of stories having a historical basis. His narrative is rich 
in incident, varied in feature, easy and natural in movement, and free from any demoralizing taint.""—Christian Herald. 


Published by THE GRIFFITH AND ROWLAND PRESS 


For Sale by John Wanamaker and all leading booksellers. 1420 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
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Price, Five Cents a number; Fifty Cents a year 


ae, [_ me. i 


Frontispiece, GrorceE Grips. 
Reviews 


FICTION :—‘‘ God Wills It ’?—Minette : Two striking tales of the First Crusade—Before 
the Dawn—The House Party—The Ordeal of Elizabeth—Margaret Warrener—The 
Princess Cynthia—Idyls of the Gass—One of My Sons—For Love or Crown—Count 
Hannibal—When Knighthood Was In Flower—The Fiery Dawn—The Velvet Glove—A 
Modern Antaeus—An Important Translation From the German—The Great White Way 
—Penetrating the Secrets of the Antarctic. 


History of the Month. . 


REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY :—Israel Putnam—The Mohawk Valley—Dames and 
Daughters, etc.—Washington: The Capital City—Romance of the Renaissance Chateaux 
—The Foundations of American Foreign Policy—Lincoln’s Plan of Reconstruction— 
The Women of the Salons and Other French Portraits—Dutch Life in Town and Country. 


Important Biographies 


Eugene Field—Mary Rich—The Confessions of a Caricaturist—An Interesting Volume 
on the Life and Works of a Great Composer. 


Miscellaneous 


The Making of a Country Home—American Traits From the Point of View of a German— 
Italian Sculpture of the Renaissance—Old Time Gardens—The Real Latin Quarter— 
Culture and Restraint. 


With the New Books 6 oie Wiuwy regis sa eee Feet, SLL Ae. =< 


Life of William Morris—Fra Filippe Lippi—The Christ of History and Experience— 
Times of Retirement—The Field of Ethics—Henry Schomberg K err—Chivalry—Travels 
in the First Century after Christ—Rugs, Oriental and Occidental—The Gold Stealers— 
Her Letters—and His—The Great Deserts and Forests of North America—Student Life 
and Customs—Parts of Speech, Essays on English—Convalescent’s Receipt Book. 


Biographical Sketch of George Gibbs . 
BOOK NEWS Biographies 

Authors’ Calendar for January 

The Literary ‘‘ Ought ”’ 

Sad, Low Plaint of the White Owl. . 
New Year Poetry ‘ 
Wise and Witty Sayings From New Books. . 
Invocation to the Sea 

Magazines 

Best Selling Books... 
Saree 


New Books and New Editions . 








BLENNERHAS LY Ot A & BLENNERHASSETT 
1 ROMANCI ' ‘ 


A Thrilling Romance of Aaron Burr, Aler- 
ander Hamilton, Theodosia Burr, Harman 
Blennerhassett, and his wife, Margaret, and 
Thomas Jefferson. Price, $1.50 














QUINCY 
ADAMS 
SAWYER 


‘¢*THE BEST NEW ENGLAND STORY 
EVER WRITTEN.”’ Price, $1.50 


The Sweetest Love Story Ever Told 


HESTER BLAIR cursoon 


MISS PETTICOATS ready about May ist 
C. M. CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON, 


A Good Start for Ig02 


HOUSEHOLD ACCOUNTS 


A book for recording the daily expenses of the family. It contains ruled pages, 
systematicaily and simply divided into spaces in which are kept the purchases for 
each day of milk, butter, eggs, meat, groceries, vegetables, etc. The daily expenses 
total up for the months, and the months for the year. There are other forms for 
recording expenses of help, light, heat and general household expenditures in table and 
bed linens, china and kitchen utensils, etc. Bound in manilla boards, 25 cents. 


HOW TO USE A CHAFING DISH 
NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION 


By Mrs. Rorer. The wonderful success of this valuable little book has induced 
the publishers to bring out a revised edition. It is now double its former size, 
Mrs. Rorer having added many new and up-to-date recipes, besides giving a valuable 
fund of information. Bound in cloth; price remains the same—25 cents. 


MADE-OVER DISHES 


By Mrs. Rorer. Shows how to transform the left-overs into palatable and whole- 
some dishes ; with many new and valuable recipes. This book covers an important item 
in household economy. It does so in a manner at once elevating and healthful, at the 
same time showing how to save a good many dollars in a year’s time. In cloth, 
50 cents. 




























Of all booksellers, or we will mail and pay postage. 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 422 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE NEW PHOTOGRAVURE BOOKS 


London 


Historic and Social 


By Claude De La Roche Francis. Illustrated with 

0 full-page photogravures from original negatives. 

wo volumes, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top with 
cloth jackets, and in a cloth box, $5.00. 


In ee importance, historic interest, commer- 
cia! greatness, and social characteristics, London 
is the mistress of the world. hepnee to say there 
has been no book hitherto which thoroughly and 
fully describes this wondrous city. Mr. Francis, in 
undertaking this work after exhausting the libra- 
ries of this country, has spent the last two years in 
London in research upon this spot, and has pro- 
duced a work which will be an authority on this 
subject. 


Ireland 


Historic and Picturesque 


By Charles Johnston. Illustrated with 25 full-page 
photogravures and amap. Crown $vo, cloth gilt, 
gilt top, with cloth jackets, and in a cloth box, $3.00. 


Although Ireland has been written about by many 
writers, it has never been done so effectually and 
sympathetically as by Mr. Johnston. Commencing 
with the dolmens and round towers of unknown 
history, Mr. Johnston has brought his subject down 
to the present time, omitting nothing which could 
add to the interest and charms of the Emerald Isle. 


Scotland 


Historic and Picturesque 


By Maria Hornor Lansdale. Illustrated with 50 full- 

page photogravures and a map. Two volumes, 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, with cloth jackets, 
and in a cloth box, $5.00. 
Scotland is the most interesting and picturesque 
country in Europe. Poetry and Romance have 
made its lochs and mountains famous the world 
over. Miss Lansdale has entered fully into the 
spirit of her subject. 


5th Edition 


Crankisms 


By L. De V. Matthewman. 

Pictured by C. V. Dwiggins. 
THE LIVING CHURCH says of this book: ‘ These 
i! are nuggets of wisdom and furnish food for 
refiection to him who will reflect. They are sharp 
and peppery, but condiments assist digestion. The 
illustrations are more than good, they are unique 
and compelling. They intensify the maxims mani- 
fold. They are worth preserving.” $1.00 


6th Edition 


The Tower of Wye 


By William Henry Babcock. 
“ The narrative is thrilling and enthralling.”—New 
York World. 
“The story fascinates from beginning to end.”— 
Current Literature, N. Y. $1.50 


HENRY T. COATES &CO., Pusuisnens. 
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6th Edition Now Ready 


A Summer Hymnal 


A Romance of Tennessee 


ohn Trotwood Moore. Illustrated by Stanley 
. Arthurs. 12mo, cloth extra. $1.25. 


MARION HARLAND says: ‘For we have in the 
‘Hymnal’ one of the most exquisite pastorals of 
American life ever written. It is an idyll—a 
‘ Reverie,’ than which nothing more charming has 
been offered to our reading public since Ik Marvel 
founded a school of his own fifty-one years ago, 
... Our ‘ United Country ’ is proud of the State that 
has given us within a dozen years Charles Egbert 
Craddock and this later and gentler painter of 
Tennessee life.” 

‘There isin the philosophy of this novel some- 
thing deliciously sweet and comforting... .A book 
of this sort occasionally is a delight and an inspir- 
ation.’’—Loutsville Times. 

‘“Mr. Moore displays more sentiment than does 
Mr.Allen, and a shrewder philosophy.’’-V. Y. 7imes 
Saturday Review. 

“ Truly, this author of a ‘A Summer Hymnal’ has 
touched and sustained a high note in novel writing. 
We shall think of him and of his book-people as 
tenderly as of summer days themselves. He has 
parry for our hearts as well as our heads.""—N. Y. 

Yorld. 


By 


5th Edition, MAX ADELER'S New Book 


Captain Bluitt 


A Tale of Old Turley 


By Charles Heber Clark (Max Adeler). 
“Out of the Hurly-Burly,”’ etc. 
‘* Persons with long memories and delicate sense of 
humor will be delighted by the announcement of a 
novel by ‘ Max Adeler’ (Charles Heber Clark). The 
author is almost the only humorist of twenty years 
ago whose books are still in large demand, and he 
is the only humorist of that period who has for 
twenty years refused to be funny—in print. ‘Cap- 
tain Bluitt’ isa delightful compound of wit, wisdom, 
sentiment and sense,’’ 12mo, cloth extra. Illus- 
trated, $1.50. 


By the Higher Law 


By JULIA HELEN TWELLS, Jr. Author of “A 

Triumph of Destiny.” Illustrated by ‘* Pal.” 12mo, 
cloth extra, $1.50. 
‘“‘ By the Higher Law” is a very dramatic novel of 
New York society life, written by one who is en- 
tirely familiar with the life of ‘‘ the smart set.’’ She 
writes with great power, her story turning upon a 
question of conscience, and holds the reader's at- 
tention and interest throughout. 


Author of 


1ath Edition 


In Search of Mademoiselle 


By George Gibbs. 


‘***In Search of Mademoiselle,’ by George Gibbs, is 
agem, Let it be said unhesitatingly that of all the 
recent popular and wide-selling novels, colonial or 
otherwise, Mr. Gibbs’s story stands way ahead in 
the writer’s humble opinion of any of them. It 
outranks ‘ Richard Carvel’; it dims the lustre of 
‘Janice Meredith.’ ""—New York. Press. $1.50. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 
Studies in 


History and Jurisprudence 
By JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L. 


Author of ‘‘ The American Commonwealth, 


8vo. Cloth, $3.50 net 


”? 


etc. 


Postage 27 cents 


SUBJECTS TREATED 


The oe Empire and the British Empire in 
ndia 

The Extension of Roman and English Law 
throughout the World 

Flexible and Rigid Constitutions 

The Action of Centripetal and Centrifugal 
Forces on Political Constitutions 

Primitive Iceland 

The Constitution of the United States as Seen 
in the Past 

Two South African Constitutions 

The Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Australia 


Obedience 

The Nature of Sovereignty 

The Law of Nature 

The Methods of Legal Science 

The Relations of Law and Religion 


Methods of Lawmaking in Rome and in Eng- 
land 

The History of Legal Development at Rome 
and in England. 

Marriage and Divorce in Roman and in Eng- 
lish Law 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS (Amer'c2"), 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York 


Selvage of each yard stamped 
A. W. B. ‘‘ Boulevard Velvet” 
WEAR GUARANTEED 


Liquals Silk Velvet 
at half the cost 


For sale at 


WANAMAKER’S 


Philadelphia 
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Two Special Bibles 


Che Genuine Orford 
SelfPronouncing Teachers’ Btble 


Beautifully printed on Oxford India paper from Bourgeois type. The 
largest type self-pronouncing Bible in the smallest compass yet made. Size, 
8 xs % inches and only 1 % inches in thickness; weight, 134 pounds ; bound 
in Argentine Morocco ; Divinity circuit leather lined; red under gold edge. 

Beside the Old and New Testaments and a summary of the Books of the 
Apocrypha, this Bible contains : a Concordance, a Subject Index to the Holy 
Scriptures, and a Dictionary of Scripture Proper names. A history and 
description of Palestine. A glossary of antiquities, customs, etc. The geog- 
raphy and topography, geology and mineralogy, the botany, mammaiia, birds, 
aquatic creatures, reptiles and insects of Bible lands are also given. 

There is a valuable history of the greatest of Books, which discusses the 
authenticity of the Bible and the integrity of the text. 

One of the interesting features of the ‘‘ Helps”’ is a series of fifty-four plates 
giving facsimiles of the languages, writings and versions of the Scriptures. ‘There 
are fifty-nine other plates, being pictures of the Egyptian gods and goddesses, 
pictures representing various phases of Egyptian life, the same of Assyrian life, and 
plates of the coins of Bible times and lands, with fifteen beautiful maps in color. 

There are many other features of this genuine Oxford Teachers’ Bible 
that throw light on the Scriptures. In all nearly four hundred pages of helps, 


$3.50, by mail, $3.68. With index, $4.00, by mail, $4.18. 


Bagster’s Comprehensive Teachers’ Btble 


of which we distributed an immense edition three years ago, 
go cents. 

Flexible leather binding (French morocco), opens flat anywhere, and 
bends or rolls without injury either to the back or sewing ; divinity circuit, good 
paper, clear minion type. Size, 8 by 5% inches, and 1% inches thick. It 
contains, besides the Old and New Testaments, these newly revised helps to 
Bible study: Indexed Bible Atlas; Concordance; Epitome of Sacred Books 
of non-Christian Religions ; Epitome of Apocrypha ; Brief Biographies of the 
Prophets ; Natural History of the Bible ; Jewish History ; Jewish and other 
Sects named in the Bible; History of various versions of Scripture, with 17 
full-page illustrations (one colored). In all a veritable library of Biblical 
knowledge, of immeasurable value to Bible students. 

Geography and typography of the Holy Land. The Jews and related 
peoples. The Laws of the Jews and their administration. Priesthood and 
Temple worship. Prophets, their mission and message. The Synagogue, its 
origin and object. A Greek grammar, a Hebrew grammar, Works of Refer- 
ence recommended, etc. 


John Wanamaker 
Philadelphia Paris New York 
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Appletons’ Holiday Fiction 


D APPLETON AND COMPANY’S Holiday fiction list includes 


the following novels. 


This list of favorite recent.and new 


books will interest all classes of readers—there are novels of adven- 
ture, of society, the sea, the land, the forest, politics; novels of 
character ; weird, imaginative romances ; and historical novels dealing 


with many times and many places. 


FIRST, the best sea tale in years—Mr. 

Brady’s “The Quiberon Touch” 
($1.50). The superb account of the sea 
fight at Quiberon Bay, involving two vast 
squadrons, ranks with the chariot race in 
‘¢ Ben-Hur.” Mr. Brady has done for the 
sea what no recent novelist has even dared 
to attempt. 


T is a far cry to a country bank in Nonth- 
ern New York. But the human interest 
here is as moving as in the other book. The 
author of * David Harum” ($1.50), now 
in its 535th thousand, needs no introduc- 
tion. Mr. Westcott’s only other piece of 
fiction, ‘‘The Teller,” a bright holiday 
story laid in homely scenes, has jumped 
int » large sales because its author knew the 
heart of the people so profoundly and told 
its story so simply. ($1.00, ) 


HALL CAINE'S “The Eternal City” 

is the season’s great novel and the 
author's masterpiece. Here is the supreme 
appeal of our day—the cry of crushed men 
like the deep roar of the sullen sea. R: me, 
the city of the Emperors and the Popes, 
becomes the city of the people. ($1.50. ) 


¢¢ ART for art's sake’’ and art at so much 

a pound have an amazing encounter 
in the Bohemias of Chicago. Mr. Fuller's 
“« Under the Skylights ’—a tale of charming 
humor and delicate flavor—tells of the rubs 
of the shrinking apos:les of sweetness with 
Philistinism, It is a medley as amusing as 
it is original. ($1.50.) 


D. APPLETON 
New York 


ONCE again the Middle West. Its stren- 

uvus political life gives the stuff that 
Mr. Barr has used in “ Shackleit,’ the ac- 
count of a manly man. ‘Jhis novel de- 
scribes the buccaneers of American politics. 


($1.50. ) 


T the other pole is Miss Montrésor. 
“The Alien” has all the subtle gr-ces 
and charms that mark the clear-minded, 
warm-hearted woman who wrote ‘ Into the 
Highways and Hedges.” This new story, 
partly of English, partly of South Ameti- 
can life, plays upon the finest strings of the 
human heart. ($1.50.) 


yup back again 150 years to the Mary- 

land of Carvel Hall, and you have the 
setting of one of the most fascinating tales 
of the American Colonies, Mrs. Lane's 
‘* Mills of God’’—a romance of indescrib- 
able charm, Her story (in its 4h edition) 
is strong, distinguished, vividly told; hence 
it is an irresistible plea for purity and social 
integrity. ($1.50.) 


"THE West has produced a genius in Mrs. 

Elia W. Peattie. ‘The Beleuguered 
Forest,’’ a tale of the Michigan wooc's, has 
surpassing beauty—a vision whimsical and 
picturesque. ($1.50.) 


KIN to this marvelous picture of the 

cold North is Gilbert Parker’s ‘* Seats 

of the Mighty.” Mr. Parker has written 

books before and since this, but he has 

never equaled the tale that describes the 
fall of Quebec. ($1.50.) 


& COMPANY 
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‘* Gop WILLs It ’’—MINETTE—Two striking tales of the First Crusade. 
BEFORE THE DAWN—THE HOUSE PARTY—THE ORDEAL OF ELIZABETH 
—MARGARET WARRENER—THE PRINCESS CYNTHIA—IDYLS OF THE 


FICTION 


Gass—ONE OF My Sons—ForR LOVE OR CROWN—COUNT HANNIBAL— 
WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN FLOWER—THE FIERY DAWN—THE VELVET 


SLOVE—A MODERN ANTAEUS—THE GoD-SEEKER—THE GREAT WHITE 
Way—BEYOND THE GREAT SOUTH WALL. 


“GOD WILLS IT.” 


As regards the fiction-world, the 
twentieth century bids fair to be essen- 
tially an age of youthful endeavor and 
achievement. Among our recent novel- 
ists that have risen to positions of promi- 
nence, we find that nearly eight out 
of every ten are men and women un- 
der thirty-five years of age, and some 
of the most significant of these are 
even younger. 

It is a promising state of affairs. 

If at twenty, Margaret Horton 
Potter can write “The House of de 
Mailley,” and at twenty-three Wil- 
liam Stearns Davis can produce “A 
Friend of Caesar,” what may we not 
expect from these same persons at 
the advanced age of thirty, forty, 
fifty, etc. ? 

It is of William Stearns Davis and 
his work that we would now speak at 
greater length. Two books have come 


from his pen, “A Friend of Caesar,” 
wkich was published in I900, and 
“God Wills It,” a tale of the first Cru- 
sade, that has just been issued within 
the ensuing month. 

The first of these books, written 
while Mr. Davis was yet a Harvard 
student, went to its second edition in 
a week; “God Wills It,” a somewhat 
more powerful _ novel, will without 
doubt, win the unqualified admiration 
and attention of a wide circle of read- 
ers. 

Both books are scholarly and im- 
pressive, both are full of exciting 
action and intricacy of plot, both re- 
flect singularly well the spirit and the 
manners of those ancient times where- 
of they seek to tell us. 

Mr. Davis is an example of a zeal- 
ous, persevering student. He is 
hardly a genius, but his work would 
niark him as a man possessing talent, 
talent that by assiduous labor has been 
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developed to something of far greater ginning of William Stearn Davis’s lit- 
significance and value. erary career. So thoroughly imbued 

He did not set out to be a writer. did he become with the spirit of the 
An inborn passion for ancient history past, so full of enthusiasm did he 
and the classics, combined with a_ grow for the stirring scenes of those 





“IN A TWINKLING RICHARD WAS AT THE HEAD OF THE RAGING BRUTE” 
From ‘‘God Wills It.” 


far-off glorious days that his ardor 
simply had to have an outlet, and that 
outlet took the form of fiction. 

At first it was merely for recreation, 


forced opportunity through a boy- 
hood illness, to obtain an extraordi- 
nary store of knowledge on his favor- 
ite subjects, is the secret of the be- 








is’s lit- 
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of the 
lid he 
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ardor 
id that 


eation, 


“God Wills 


but soon a discovery by some friends 
Jed to publication. Thus came about 
the advent of “A Friend of Caesar.” 

The rest is easy. Once a man en- 
ters the literary field, once he tastes 
the sweets of literary popularity, he 
becomes possessed of an_ insatiable 
craving for more, more. And Wil- 
liam Davis is human. His second at- 
tempt created “God Wills It.” 

The prologue to “God Wills It,” 
is headed “How Hildebrand Gave a 
Battle Cry,” and opens in Selerno, 
Italy, on May 25, 1085, with the death 
scene of Gregory VII. The author 
then skips over nine years and begins 
the story proper at Cefalu, in Sicily, 
where the hero and heroine meet for 
the first time, and in accordance with 
the tradition of romance, fall in love. 
The first thirteen chapters are de- 
voted almost exclusively to the com- 
plicated love-story of Richard and 
Mary, with its many vicissitudes and 
harassing interferences. Then in 
chapter thirteen, Richard, thirsting 
for revenge against his enemies, 
commits the monstrous crime that 
turns his mind at once to the crusade 
and the expiation that it alone can 
afford. He enters the forces that are 
gathering for the Holy War. We 
follow him and his young bride across 
Lombardy and Dalmatia, on to Con- 
stantinople, thence to Nicaea, and to 
Antioch. We pause to contemplate 
the capture of the young wife by the 
old Moslem enemy, and the long days 
of her captivity, until we reach that 
awful night of her rescue, after which 
we accompany them again on their 
journey to the Holy City, to the last 
great battle, to victory and to peace! 

Mr. Davis has complete command 
over the subject. He handles it in all 
its phases, with a remarkable grace, 
precision and power. Sometimes, ’tis 
true, in his desire to picture exactly 
the scenes and events of his story, he 
becomes almost too accurate, too 
abundant in detail, giving the work 
that encyclopaedic effort which no 
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matter how much it evidences the 
writer’s superior knowledge, always 
renders a work of fiction more or less 
formidable. For the most part the book 
possesses .an intensely interesting 
force, it is full of rousing enthusiasm, 
graphic description, and _ exciting 
movement, its characters are natural 
and forceful, and it has that rare sub- 
tle attribute which shows that its 
author can tell, and that easily and 
gracefully, an entertaining story. 
Looked at as a whole, “God Wills 
It,” by its force and action, its impres- 
sive power, and its reality of imagery, 
promises to rival Dmitri Merejkow- 
ski’s “Death of the Gods,” while by 
virtue of its magnetism of interest, 
its beautiful spirit of romanticism 
end its masterly treatment of charac- 
ter, it may well be placed side by side 
with Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” and lose 
nothing through the comparison. 


MINETTE. 

‘« Minette,’’ a new novel by George 
F. Cram, is, strange to say, almost a 
parallel to ‘‘ God Wills It.’’ Indeed, so 
striking is the similarity between the two 
that it affords a more than interesting 
study in comparison, 

The authors, we find, are decidedly 
unlike. Mr. Davis is a young student, 
barely out of college, while Mr. Cram 
is a much older man, with the exper- 
ience of a thirty years’ active business 
career. 

Yet, in looking at the works of the 
two, we find that it is Mr. Davis’s book 
which evidences the experienced writ- 
er, while that of Mr. Cram betrays the 
amateur. Again, it is “God Wills It” 
that bears the impress of the success- 
ful novelist ; it is “Minette” that shows 
the hand of the less-confident begin- 
ner. 

Mr. Davis, in the natural course of 
historical study, has grown to live in 
the world that he so admirably de- 
picts. Mr. Cram, on the other hand, 
though earnestly striving to lose him- 
self in the contemplation of the same 
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subject, has succeeded in obtaining 
but a bare knowledge of the facts, a 
condition of affairs that rather too 
persistently is forced upon the notice 
of the reader. 


“EVERY DAY . 


Circumstances made William Davis 
a novelist, but Mr. George Cram is 
endeavoring to be a novelist despite 
circumstances. 


Book News 


In “God Wills It,” the descriptions 


are strong, realistic, vivid; in “Mun- 
ette,” with one or two exceptions, they 


are weak, imaginary, colorless. In 
the former, the characters are drawn 


. SHE HAD LIVED OVER AND OVER AGAIN THAT PARTING SCENE” 


From ‘‘ Minette "’ 


with bold, skilful strokes; in the !at- 
ter, they are depicted with shrink‘ng, 


In the one they 
in the other 


inefficient touches. 
talk freely, naturally; 





Minette 


their conversations are stilted and 
stiff. 

Mr. Davis has a forceful, attractive, 
almost poetic style of narration; Mr. 
Cram tells the story clearly, but with- 


““* SEE,’ SHE EXCLAIMED, 


out any apparent strength and not a 
vestige of beauty. 

“Minette” is, in short, a sort of 
echo to “God Wills It.” It covers pre- 
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cisely the same historical ground; de- 
scribes almost exactly the same scenes, 
and by some coincidence evinces a 
strong resemblance in construction 
and detail of plot. Yet the whole is 


.. ‘THEY LOOK LIKE MEN IN CROWDS’” 


From ‘‘ Minette "’ 

weaker, fainter, less forcible, less 
striking, far inferior in interesting 
power. True, it descibes the principal 
events of the first Crusade comprte- 
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hensively; it carries forward the 
movements of the plot logically; it 
weaves a romance delightful and ap- 
pealing; but “God Wills It” does all 
these things, too, and what is of great- 
er moment, it does them better. Therc- 
fore, “God Wills It” deserves the first 
place, and the first place it will have. 
“Minette” will pass into obscurity be- 
cause it had the misfortune to be is- 
sued at the same time with this other 
book so precisely after its own kind, 
yet so superior, and inasmuch as 
everything follows the law which in- 
sures the survival of the fittest, inas- 
much as it is the best that lives, while 
all else dies, “God Wills It” will live: 


“Minette” will die. 
QuENTIN MacDOonaLp. 





BEFORE THE DAWN. 


This is a new Russian story of a some- 
what of a revolutionary character. Its 
author, Mrs. Lydia Lvovna Pimenoff 
Noble, is a Russian woman, now residing 
in Boston and writing in collabor: tion 
with her husband, Edmund Noble, an 
active journalist, and for years Secretary 
of the Socicty of American Friends of 
Russian Freedom. 

“Before the Dawn” describes the 
condition of affairs in Russia thirty 
years ago, setting forth under the 
guise of a romance, a few of the as- 
pects of those revolutionary move- 
ments which at that time, and indeed, 
to a great extent still, are silently and 
invisibly at work undermining the 
foundations of the great Empire. 

The pictures given are impressive. 
They come to us at first hand from 
two persons, who, having lived in Rus- 
sia, having had acquaintance with 
both government authorities and Ni- 
hilists, and one of whom having had 
actual experience as a student of the 
period, possess an intimate knowledge 
of the entire country, politically, do- 
mestic and topographical. 

Their political knowledge has en- 
abled the authors to forward an exact 
presentment of the existing state of 
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affairs throughout the land during 
those years with which they are deal- 
ing; their acquaintance with the home 
and private life of peasant, merchant 
and noble affords an opportunity for 
interesting romance, while their inti- 
macy with the general physical fea- 
tures of the country adds charm and 
coloring to the various scenes and 
situations of the work. 

With skilful, realistic effect, Mr. 
and Mrs. Noble bring us into the 
midst of secret plans and plottings; 
of government officials and spies; of 
capture and consequent exile; with 
great exactitude they set forth the 
different phases of that nation where 
nian dare not voice his sentiments, 
where woman may scarcely think, 
where the fires of rebellion, smoulder- 
ing under the mask of fear, daily 
threaten destruction, where a word—a 
look—and a household is infested with 
government robbers, mother and chii- 
dren are parted, husband and wife 
torn asunder—after which follows, 
without witness, without trial, a sen- 
tence of “guilty,”—and exile. 

We see students, who, struggling 
along in the paths of truth, realize the 
dread injustice of their ruling powers 
—we see their noble plans and pur- 
poses, their endeavor to effect them— 
then suddenly those silent, machine- 
like beings are amongst them, hand- 
cuffs are out; away to the prison and 
thence to the province! The terrible 
silence and secrecy of it all is uncanny; 
it makes the free American tremble 
with rage and shudder with horror. 

It is the fearful realities of the 
situation, especially as regarded from 
the student standpoint, that the au- 
thors of “Before the Dawn” would 
set clearly before us. The story part 
is more an incidental than an essential 
factor of the work. True, this little 
romance has a certain interest of its 
own, the fine thread of mystery that 
runs beneath its surface lends a some- 
what magnetizing force that attracts 
attention, but the lengthy Russian 
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names so freely and so frequently 
made use of, are far too difficult to 
keep in mind systematically, while the 
characters, though well delineated as 
individuals, yet produce upon each 
other no such stirring effects or to 
gether develop no such striking situa- 
tions as to gain any strong hold upon 
the reader. And as to the mode of 
expression, the book is plainly and 
firmly written, without pretense at 
graceful embellishment, but with just 
a forceful, free manipulation of Eng- 
lish that offers everything wholesome, 
but nothing dainty or delicate to tie 
literary palate. 

These facts make us feel that the 
chief aim of the work is not merely to 
entertain, but rather to give a faith- 
ful, comprehensive presentment of 
facts, with here and there a few thco- 
retical passages on the “what might 
have been” and “what might still be,” 
together with a slight fiction element 
Ly way of relieving the monotony. 
And if, indeed, this was the intention, 
we think sincerely that the authors 
have succeeded in their purpose. 


THE HOUSE PARTY. 


They say that children are induced 
to enthusiastic enterprise by a promise 
of future reward, but perhaps it would 
be just as well to make the statement 
general and say that all mankind is 
stirred to energetic endeavor by the 
hope or promise of adequate compen- 
sation. Again, it is said that the spirit 
of rivalry will incite unusual effort 
and conduce to exceptionally good re- 
sults, 

Now, a certain publishing company 
casting about for a new idea, have de- 
termined to make use of these well- 
known laws of humanity and tempt the 
public weakness by a special and un- 
usual inducement. The result is “The 
House Party,” a collection of short, 
unsigned and rather unique storics. 
The arrangement was this: A number 
of prominent authors were each in- 
vited to tell a tale. Among them were 


Winston Churchill, Paul Leicester 
Ford, Mark Twain, Margaret Deland 
and others. Twelve accepted and each 
wrote and contributed a story. Then 
Mr. Ford was chosen host of the party, 
and with his usual cleverness and tact 
wove together in an original manner 
the twelve stories offered. 

In plan it reminds us of “The Can- 
terbury Tales,” except that in the case 
of “The House Party,” the persons 
concerned, instead of being pilgrims 
bound on a journey, are a party of 
guests, who, confined indoors by a pro- 
voking rain, are whiling away the 
hours in useless lamentations, when 
someone proposes that each narrate a 
story of some kind. So, after a 
little preliminary hesitation, they be- 
gin, and one after another relates a 
tale. 

The tales vary, some are exceeding 
interesting, some are less so, all are 
well written. Of course, it is very 
difficult to ascribe each tale to its prop- 
er author, yet this is what the public 
is requested to do, the reward for the 
correct adjustment being one thousand 
dollars in money. 

A departure of this kind is refresh- 
ing now and then; variety of any de- 
scription is always welcome, and we 
hope that a great number of readers 
will avail themselves of the enjoymert 
offered by this original arrangement, 
as well as of the opportunitv of thus 
testing their acquaintance with the in- 
dividual stvles and different distinc- 
tive characteristics of the most promi- 
nent of our popular writers. 


THE ORDEAL OF ELIZABETH. 

‘¢The Ordeal of Elizabeth’’ looks 
more promising than it afterward proves 
to be. Its pleasing cover and artistic 
frontispiece, should in the natural course 
of events, precede something equally 
beautiful in the way of literature, but as 
a matter of fact, they do not. 

We do not know who the author of 
this book is. Perhaps he or she real- 
ized the shortcomings of the work and 
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for very shame, refrained from ap- 
pending to it a name, even an assumed 
one. 

Of course, “The Ordeal of Eliza- 
beth” is a fair sample of writing in 
that class to which it belongs. But of 
what value is the class? What value 
these multitudes of airy romances? 
The world is afflicted by a copious 
rain of them. 


They are exciting, they are full of 
complications of plot, of startling  sit- 
uations, and of astonishing develop- 
ments in characters, but upon what is 
it all founded ?—Nothing. 

“Regulation romance,” that is what 
we call it, regulation, uncharacterized 
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by individuality of thought, idea or 
expression. An absurdly romantic 
girl, a handsome villain, a secret mar- 
riage duly regretted and followed by 
a second love, a convenient death, a 
trial for murder, an acquittal, then 
after the fashion of the fairy-tale, the 
surviving Princess and the new Prince 
Charming “marry and live happy ever 
after.” 


From ‘* The Ordeal of Elizabeth ’’ 


The author tried to arrange for the 
creation of a new type of woman; the 
effort, however, produced that which 
is an insult to woman at large. If 
weak, vacillating, pathetic Elizabeth 
is the representative of a type, let us 
hope to be preserved forever from that 
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type. The tendency of the present 
age is to believe more and more in the 
stability and capability of woman, 
especially of the American woman, but 
let the man with an ideal in his heart, 
never peruse “The Ordeal of Eliza- 
beth.” Woe to the idol. It will van- 
ish into thin, thin air. And yet, had 
Elizabeth been a rational being, not 
an idol, but the plan of a book would 
have evaporated. On the girl’s very 
absurdities are hinged the mainstays 
of the work, therefore in the very 
foundations lies its weakness. 

The method might pass; in fact, the 
mode of treatment compares favor- 
ably with really worthy writings, but 
the good effect of treatment counts for 
naught when balanced in the scales 
against foundation principles. 

“The Ordeal of Elizabeth” may find 
popularity among a class of readers 
who seek “light fiction,” but outside 
this circle, its reign will be short-lived. 


MARGARET WARRENER. 


A sombre strain is the heritage of 
New England writers. The Puritan 
blood will concern itself even down to 
to-day with problems of conscience, 
will unceasingly search out the be-all 
and end-all of life, feel after knowledge 
of its strange affinities and repulsions, 
its mysteries and revelations ; and find 
in such themes the bravest excitement 
to the writer’s skill. He works in the 
field of mental analysis as in his native 
soil: but to combine his metaphysics 
with a novel which shall remain a 
novel, and as such command a thrill- 
ing interest in the reader, however 
gray its theme, is another task and a 
greater one, which finely achieved 
ranks the author high in the ranks of 
living American novelists. This Miss 
Alice Brown has accomplished in her 
latest book, “Margaret Warrener.”’ 
It is a book of suffering: it makes one 
ask the unanswerable why: its note is 
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the Faust-like “entbehren sollst du.’ 
At the end the problem of life has been 
solved for but three of the seven or 
eight characters who are almost equal- 
ly important in the story: the others, 
made alive by the power with which 
they are portrayed to our mental 
vision, continue to live and suffer with 
us after we have laid down the book. 
The story concerns itself with a 
group of workers who live together 
in a house of anomalous nomenclature, 
Bobine, situated in Boston of to-day. ‘The 
dwellers in Babine are artists, writers, 
all of a professional flavor, all lesson- 
ed in the world’s hard school, and 
nearly all exhibiting in their various 
personalities the cynic taint of much 
modern intellectuality. There is no 
well-defined plot to the story: its sev- 
eral threads run side by side mingled 
only as the lives of the dwellers in Ba- 
bine touch each other in passing. Mar- 
garet Warrener, the character from 
whose point of view the tale is largely 
told though she is not its dominating 
force, endures through sheer strength 
of out-going affection the loss of her 
husband’s love, his frenzied passion 
for another woman, the spectacle 
of his pitiously sordid weakness and 
death: and there is left to her a bleak 
triumph, a sort of Childe Roland vic- 
tory in defeat, since she has learned 
that life yields to no one a richness 
greater than to love and to give. 
There are pathetically tender pass- 
ages between two others of Babine, 
the “Child” and the Guardsman” : still 
other characters,—Beandon, the play- 
wright, the callow poet, Brownell the 
unaesthetic but successful, play their 
parts, ask their questions of life in 
turn and receive their answers, or no 
answer but a mocking smile from the 
sphinx: but Laura is the great fact, 
the Titanesque figure of the story. She 
is heartless, grim: almost too consis- 
tently so at times to be quite convinc- 
ing. She is Kipling’s vampire, with 
the brain of a man, a successful gen- 
eral. Her virtue is a large masculine 
gift of fellowship: her vice absolute 
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selfishness and love of the game. It 
must have taken a woman to portray THE PRINCESS CYNTHIA. 
this renegade to her sex as Miss With every lot of new books that ap- 


Brown has done it: while we congratu- _ pears, we find, after taking out the really 
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NOTHING BUT THE RAP AND CLICK OF THE STEEL 
From ‘‘ The Princess Cynthia” 


late her upon her success let us pray good and really poor ones, a number ot 


that we may never meet such a one as_ volumes that together form a class of 
Laura. H. T. P. what might be termed ‘ indifferent ’’ 
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books. Most of these are novels, and 
they are the novels that came in a day 
and pass in a night, that are read but 
never re-read, the first edition of which 
is rarely exhausted ; the second never 
reached. 

To this class “The Princess Cyn- 
thia,” with its uninteresting plot, its 
statue-like figures, and its lack of style, 
belongs. On its cover we find this 
recommendation: “A stirring story, 
the scenes of which are laid in a myth- 
ical kingdom of the old world.” Stir- 
ring? Perhaps we are of a particu- 
larly phlegmatic temperament, but 
really, we fail to see the “stirring” at- 
tribute displayed anywhere. The book 
consists of an imaginary kingdom, a 
plaster of paris king, a beautiful prin- 
cess with just a hint of reality, and a 
hero with a little more, a few tiresome 
hunting-parties, a childish “compli- 
ment class,” a mock court-council, sev- 
eral lifeless duels, a passionate love 
scene, and as a fitting climax to these 
exciting situations, a “slightly” pa- 
thetic murder of the hero! 

The names indeed are mythical, but 
the natural scenery, the people, and the 
general characteristics are the same 
though poorly depicted characteristics 
of our own every-day world, and rep- 
resent in nowise creative-work of the 
author. We begin to wonder why 
Miss Bryant chose to depart from this 
world to find the background of her 
story, and the only apparent reason 
seems to be an attempt to escape from 
the demands of history. Certainly the 
book would be far more of a success 
did it display a little more knowledge 
of history. We can forgive faults in 
expression, flaws in portrayal, and 
even a certain lack of interest, if a 
work shows at least some fundamental 
knowledge, but what merit can we at- 
tach to a work that seems to be found- 
ed on neither knowledge or exception- 
al imaginative power? Perhaps the 
author intended to teach a lesson. On 
the title page is quoted: “It is not what 
men are, but what fair women make 
of them that is the trouble.” 
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The passion of the youthful knight 
for the lovely princess and its unhappy 
conclusion, might possibly be con- 
strued as an example of this state of 
affairs. Nevertheless, a. moral is a 
poor excuse for the existence of a 
story. “Princess Cynthia” might he 
adapted to the use of juveniles. In 
that realm it would perhaps excite at 
least a little of. the interest that it cer- 
tainly fails to excite in those of more 
advanced years. 


IDYLS OF THE GASS. 


With quiet insistance, like the growth 
of a plant through the hindering and 
opscuring soil, the charming work in 
letters of Martha Wolfenstein has reached 
out to answering sympathies and has won 
attention and praise by its simplicity, 
Cirectness, and clear portrayal of a 
picturesque life. Several months ago 
Lippincott’s Magazine began publish- 
ing stories of hers which awoke the 
interest of readers and produced wide 
comment in the press. The first tale 
thus presented was called “A Monk of 
the Ghetto,” an odd title which arrest- 
ed the eye by its unusual significance. 
It told the story of a youngster 
brought up in the Gass who obeyed 
paternal instincts and became a priest. 
In any hands this might have made 
interesting fiction, but the author’s 
literary treatment was so uncommon 
among the conventional work of the 
day, that editors and readers alike 
made eager inquiries who she was. 
From Mr. I. Zangwill came recogni- 
tion and praise, and it was finally re- 
vealed that Miss Wolfenstein lives 
with her father, a venerated Rabbi, at 
a Jewish institution in Columbus, 
Ohio, that she is only at the threshold 
of womanhood, and that her studies of 
the picturesque branches of her race 
with whom her stories deal, have been 
made at first hand, and with a loving 
art which insures fidelity. 

It has been the good fortune of The 
Jewish Publication Society of Ameri- 
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ca, through its honored head, Judge 
Meyer Sulzberger, of Philadelphia, to 
secure Miss Wolfenstein’s first book. 
This is published with the char- 
acteristic title: “Idyls of The 
Gass.” It is a volume of 300 
clearly-printed and delightful pages, 
holding fourteen stories, more or less 
loosely connected and portraying each 
the same characters. These are pre- 
ceded by an introduction called “The 
Gass,” which, with delicate touches 
and in the most winning prose, trans- 
lates the reader from our own drab 
existence into the many-colored “jew’s 
street” of Maritz, fifty years ago, a 
continental town which might be any- 
where in the land of crazy houses that 
nod at each other across antique 
streets. 


Miss Wolfenstein’s people are the - 


simple folk of the Gass, who bake 
and wash and gossip, attend the syna- 
gogue and help or hinder each other 
as do those of the larger world. She 
follows the school boys to their 
quaint master, and overhears the 
talk of lovers in the curious angles 
of the old town—angles and turns 
that seem like scenes from the stage. 
Maryam, the pastry-cook, and Shim- 
mili and Muhmi are types whose un- 
usualness does not prevent them from 
appealing deeply to human sympathy 
and from kindling in the reader re- 
spect and love. Their life was a hard 
cne, they were outcasts, proscribed, 
hated, but they lived, in their sim- 
plicity, lives full of pathos and plea- 
sure, and they stand forth on the page 
as real as do our less _ interesting 
neighbors of to-day. They are worth 
knowing because they are human 
types, not because they are odd or re- 
mote, and it is to the credit of Miss 
Wolfenstein,—it is her gift, rather,— 
that she has never lost sight of life in 
aiming for literary beauty. 

I predict for “Idyls of The Gass” 
the favor of many readers who grow 
tired of conventional writing, and who 
find in character well realized and 


subtly chosen a foil for too abundant 
romance. It is more than a promising 
first book ; it is a distinct performance. 


_ Harrison S. Morris. 


ONE OF MY SONS. 


One is always prepared for crime, 
misplaced suspicion, and surprise at 
the unraveling of the knot into which 
her plots become involved, when one 
takes up a story by Anna Katharine 
Green. In her latest volume she fol- 
lows her familiar methods, and has 
produced a tale which is not exceeded 
in ingenuity even by her most famous 
book, ““The Leavenworth Case.” The 
starting-point is the death of Archibald 
Gillespie by poison; the mystery is by 
whom it was administered, and the 
motive ; suspicion falls in turn on each 
of his three sons; and the final solu- 
tion of the mystery reveals as the 
guilty person the one whom the reader 
would be the least likely to suspect. 

The story is told by Arthur Outh- 
waite, a young lawyer, who becomes 
involved in the case by the merest acci- 
dent. Mr. Gillespie leaves behind him 
a half-finished letter, which, in its last 
clause, appears to implicate, if not ac- 
cuse, “one of my sons.” Detectives are 
employed, our old friend Mr. Gryce 
among them; clues are discovered and 
run out; time after time they are on 
the point of fixing the responsibility 
for the deed, only to be disappointed. 
A succession of discoveries shifts the 
suspicion from one to another of the 
brothers in turn; but the final solution 
of the mystery is due to what is almost 
an inspiration on the. part of a detec- 
tive, who figures out at the last what 
might have been discovered at the first, 
had it not been for the misconstruction 
that had been placed upon the intention 
of the all-important letter. 

It would be unfair both to the author 
and the reader to go into further detail, 
or to reveal the surprising and dra- 
matic denouement. But a reader once 
well started on this absorbing story will 
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not willingly lay it down until he has 
solved the mystery for himself.—Phil- 
adelphia Times. 


FOR LOVE OR CROWN. 


This is somewhat similar to Mr. 
Marchmont’s former book, “A Dash 
for a Throne.” As that dealt with the 
_ effort to depose the King of Bavaria 
and seat a woman on his throne,, so 


does “For Love or Crown,” deal 
with the effort to establish the identity 
of a young girl reared in England, as 
the second child of the Duke of Saxe- 
Lippe, thus securing for her the suc- 
cession to the throne. The story tells 
how the young Celia, madly in love 
with Sir Stanley Meredith, before 
learning of her true birth, refuses ab- 
solutely to give him up and rejoices 
when opportunity is afforded her to re- 
nunciate her clairns and marry the 


“| SAW HER WILD FIGURE JUMP OUT”’ 


From ‘Ore of My Sons” 
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“SHE THREW HERSELF UPON ME, AND CLUNG TO MY RIGHT ARM” 


gallant Englishman. The tale of the 
intrigue and crime involved in the at- 
tempt, of the kidnapping of the girl, 
of her rescue, of Sir Stanley’s arrest, 
etc., is more than passively interesting, 
while the sprightly, dashing manner 
in which Mr. Marchmont relates his 
story gives it a certain charm and at 
the same time an exciting power that 
will probably insure for it popularity, 
—even though that popularity be but 
short-lived. 


From “‘ For Love or Crown”’ 


COUNT HANNIBAL. 


Countless as have been the tales written 
on the subject of the French Huguenot 
wars, particularly on the reign of the 
weak-minded Charles IX. and his odious 
massacre of St. Bartholomew's, yet Stan- 
ley J. Weyman has had the temerity to 
once more take up the subject and 
weave it into an exciting, entertaining 
romance. Few of the countless num- 
ber who have preceded it can be com- 
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pared with it, for few authors have the 
masterly power of description, tt:e in- 
tense dramatic force and the skill in 
affective character portrayal that Mr 
Weyman has. 


re) 


such satisfying food as Stanley Wey- 
man’s “Count Hanniba!.” 

The tale begins on the evening pre- 
ceding the massacre and opens in the 
court of the vacillating Charles IX. 





- IN A PAROXYSM OF SHAME HE SHOOK HIS FIST . 


They may say that the historical ro- 
mance is going out of vogue. Per- 
haps it is, but certainly its reign will 
never cease as long as the hunyering 
multitudes of readers are fed upon 


From ‘* Count Hannibal ’’ 


Then without warning we are plunged 
into all the horrors of that terrible and 
bloody night when Paris ran with 
blood and men like beasts thirsted for 
more and more. 
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Count Hannibal, one of the King’s 
chief agents in the crime, seizes an op- 
portunity in the ensuing confusion to 
capture the woman towards whom his 
passion has for a time been turning. 
She on her part, hates the great, cruel 
beast-like man, and only when con- 
fronted with the choice of marrying 
him or of seeing her betrothed and 
other friends perish before her, 
does she consent to be his wife. 
Then there follows a _ series of 
exciting situations, during which 
Count Hannibal puts into force a 
systematized plan for winning the 
girl’s affection—a plan that is a 
singular combination of kindness 
and severity, and one that in the end 
by its very persistness conquers the 
woman’s heart. 

The work is overflowing in the full- 
ness of power, in the vividness of real- 
ity. Mr. Weyman’s chief gift lies in 
the skill with which he can plan and 
carry into execution powerfully dra- 
matic situations. He reminds us of 
Egerton Castle in the bold, dashing 
strokes with which he _ sketches 
in his pictures, with the tender 
after touches of softer and more 
striking coloring. With one con- 
tinuous sweep he carries us along 
on the swift currents of his writ- 
ten eloquence, we are weak before 
his might, we are submissive before 
the power of his magnetism. Not once 
does he relax his hold on our atten- 
tion, not once would we desire him to 
relax it. 

He is improbable, yet this very qual- 
ity of improbability intoxicates us, 
forces us to lose ourselves beneath his 
quick imaginative touches, thrills us by 
the startling developments and unex- 
pected issues. 

The hero is a brute, vet so skilfully 
does Mr. Weyman present him that 
withal his harshness, withal his cruel- 
ty, he has throughout our sym- 
pathy; the heroine veers in her devo- 
tion, yet we do not reproach her, do 
not blame her, we simply accept as 
natural the manner in which she 
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yields herself up before the superior 
force of her husband’s might and 
prowess. In the man we find an in- 
teresting ruffian, in the woman an ex- 
ample of natural realistic femininity, 
and together they form the central 
figures in an intense, exciting piece of 
melodrama that dashes madly along 
from one stirring situation to another, 
till it reaches the grand effective 
climax. 


WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN 
FLOWER. 


Of all the works of fiction of recent 
publication and widespread popular- 


JULIA MARLOWE IN “WHEN KNIGHTHOOD 
WAS IN FLOWER”’ 


ity, there is perhaps none more worthy 
of the homage it has received than 
Charles Major’s “When Knighthood 


Was In Flower.” This work is a 
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truly admirable, truly delightful his- 
torical romance and is all deserving 
of the praise it has obtained, both as 
a piece of literature and as a stage 
production. Therefore it is with glad- 
ness that we hail a new edition of the 
work in a more attractive form, the 
charms of which are vastly heighten- 
ed by illustrations taken direct from 
Miss Julia Marlowe’s presentation 
and by a small portrait and facsimile 
autograph of the well-known actress 
herself that appear on the cover. 


THE FIERY DAWN. 


Miss Coleridge, in selecting a subject 
for her latest novel, chose that period in 
French history, that following the assassi- 
nation of the Duc de Berry, witnessed 
the attempt of thc Duchess of Berry 
(1832,) to place her young son on the 
throne of France. 

The story hinges on a bit of the per- 
sonal history of the Duc. This secret 
paragraph in his biography was an 
earlier, concealed marriage, the off- 
spring of which was a son. The child, 
disposed of for certain rather obscure 
reasons, was adopted by an elderly wo- 
man, and in the course of years be- 
came a poet. When the story proper 
begins, he is still a very young man, 
and as about this time the Duchess is 
bringing her plot to a crisis, the poet 
joins her train. The striking resem- 
blance that he bears to her dead hus- 
band wins for him the favor of 
Madame, and until the time of her 
capture, he is constantly at her side. 
Finally, just after the treacherous be- 
trayal that gave her into the hands of 
Louis Philippe, Lucien, in order to 
protect the life of a friend, exposes 
himself to the enemy and falls be- 
neath their weapons. 

Miss Coleridge seems to claim little 
in the way of originality for her book. 
She frankly explains to us in a preface 
that many of her pages have been 
stolen from Armand de St. Imbert, 
Louis Blanc and the “Memoirs of 
Alexander Dumas,” while the chapter, 
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“Maison Botherel,” was composed— 
almost every word of it—years ago, by 
Lamartine, Feydeau and Gautier. We 
can well believe it. The unsystematic 
manner in which facts and scenes are 
arranged and connected is painfully 
apparent, and by making the tale dif- 
ficult to follow, detracts greatly from 
the value of the work, which strikes 
one as a mere collection of passages, 
unskilfully put together. The entan- 
glements throughout keep the reader 
in a perfect turmoil, forcing him, now 
here, now there, irrespective of fitness 
or effect. The characters are depicted 
with the same lack of method. The 
hero is a perfect enigma. One mo- 
ment he is a living reality ; the next— 
and he has faded to the merest shadow. 
Now we are absorbed in the strength 
of his personality; again, we are dis- 
gusted with his weakness and absurd- 
ities. And thus it is in less measure 
with the other figures; in no case is 
their realism snstained throughout.° 
If in one chapter we forget ourselves 
in the perusal, in the next we fume 
and fret over its tediousness, if one 
scene proves particularly striking, that 
which follows is unusually insipid. 
There is no environment, no attractive 
background, the book causes one to 
imagine a stage without scenery, a 
theatre without music. On the whole 
it is a step backward in the achieve- 
ment of its author. “The King With 
Two Faces” was infinitely better. 


THE VELVET GLOVE. 


Henry Seton Merriman is not a new 
name in the fiction-world. The author 
of “The Sowers,” “In Kedar’s Tents” 
and “The Isle of Unrest” is already a 
much-respected citizen in the republic 
of books. “The Velvet Glove,” the 
latest work of Mr. Merriman, does not 
fall below the usual standard either in 
dramatic force, spirit of interest or 
ease of expression. 

“The Velvet Glove” is the story of 
an attempt on the part of the Jesuits to 
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secure, for the use of the Carlists, 
their masters, the fortune of a young 
Spanish girl. As a means by which to 
accomplish their purpose they try to 
force the girl into religion. The 
scenes are placed in the Pyrenees about 
the year 1870, and the characters are 
for the most part Spanish. There is a 
slight historical interest in the bock; 
the love element is rather more pro- 
nounced than in most of Mr. Merri- 
man’s works, while the descriptions 
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““THE DOOR WAS OPENED BY A STOUT MONK' 








and general surroundings are pictur- 
esque and attractive. The book has a 
general. air of adventure that lends it 
interesting excitement, the plot is well- 
contrived and well carried out, which 
together with Mr. Merriman’s strong, 
clean cut, dashing style, makes a book 
worth reading. 

Henry Seton Merriman now stands 
foremost among writers of tales of ad- 
venture, and “The Velvet Glove” will 
in no way diminish his reputation. 
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A MODERN ANTAEUS. 


He who peruses the pages of a book 
for the story only loses the very spice 
of literature ; he who forgets the theme 
in engrossment of the language and 
style alone derives from it that happy 
combination of pleasure and profit 
which is the reader’s due. 

“A Modern Antaeus” by the author 
of “An Englishwoman’s Love Letters” 
will doubtless meet with the severest 
kind of criticism—it is a character 
study—not a commonplace novel—and 
strongly written. The man or woman 
through whose veins course the bluest 
of American blood, whose grandfather 
and great-grandfather were Ameri- 
cans, cannot read this book without 
feeling that it was written neither for 
nor by an American. There is run- 
ning through it from start to finish a 
freedom of expression which to the 
sensitive American nature is altogether 
unpleasant, and yet the language is so 
exquisite and the style so rare one 
realizes that the time spent in conning 
its pages is not wasted. 

Tristram Gavney (nicknamed 
Trampy, on account of his roving dis- 
position ),the hero of the sketch is such 
a lovable, harem-scarem, conscientious 
piece of perpetual motion, that one 
falls in love with him at first sight and 
refuses to fall out again despite his 
numerous adventures and sho1tcom- 
ings. 

The writer leads us to believe that 
he was a eal creature. She intro- 
duces us to him when a five-year- 
old toddler of wild imagination and al- 
lows us to follow closely in his wake, 
through his school days and romantic 
period on down througn the years until 
the Great Harvester gathers him into 
the garnerings of the limitless eternity 
and the earth knows him no more. 

His was a pathetic career—in fact 
“Trampy” reminds us of the poor little 
fellow in “Misunderstood” and when 
we read that “Tristram Gavney lay 
dead,” a sympathetic tear insists upon 
stealing down our cheek and a deep- 


*“ The God-Seeker,” by Peter Rosegger. 


drawn sigh involuntarily escapes us— 
we wish that ‘Trampy’s lot had fallen 
in a sunnier spot. E. D. Y. 


AN IMPORTANT TRANSLA- 
TION FROM THE GERMAN.* 


Peter Rosegger is accounted the lead- 
ing German novelist of the present day, 
but his work as represented by the ‘‘ The 
Forest Schoolmaster’’ and ‘‘ The God- 
Seeker’’ would indicate him as worthy 
of a place in the highest ranks, not only 
of German writers, but of writers of all 
nations, as well, 

Mr. Rosegger is more than a mere 
novelist. He is pre-eminently a phil- 
osopher, a deep thinker, not so much 
in the line of abstract reflection as in 
the paths of character dissection. He 
would place the soul of man on the 
stage of the microscope “contempla- 
tion,” and there subject it to the most 
subtle analysis possible with the use of 
the scalpels “knowledge,” “thought” 
and “perception.” 

Both of his works that have thus far 
been translated into English are 
studies on the evolution of the soul, 
especially as regards the development 
of the character of a community when 
brought directly under the influence 
of one man. 

“The God-Seeker,” the latest of the 
two books, is founded firmly on his- 
torical fact, the historic element bear- 
ing, however, upon occurrences not 
generally known and much embel- 
lished moreover by a store of rich leg- 
endary lore. The scenes of the tale are 
laid in old Stvria among the Austrian 
mountains, where the forest commun- 
itv of Trawies in the year 1493 suffer- 
ed the punishment of excommunica- 
tion, and as a consequent effect sank 
rapidly into a state of the most abject 
deterioration. The trouble comes 
about through the death of the old 
parish priest and the appointment of 
a new one to his place. The 
latter, being of an arrogant and 
dictatorial, not to say avaricious 
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disposition, attempts in a _ wholly 
uncalled-for manner to bring to 
an early end the observance of a cer- 
tain saored and traditional festival, 
celebrated from generation to genera- 
tion by the people of Trawies. The 
result of his attempt is resistance on 
the part of the foresters, a resistance 
that takes the form of a solemn con- 
ference wherein the men assembled 
vow to slay the priest and thus bring 
an end to the trouble. Each man pres- 
ent is to draw a lot, he to whom the 
lot falls being bound by oath to com- 
mit the deed, the rest being pledged to 
support him and conceal his guilt in 
what may later happen. The victim of 
chance proves to be Wahnfred, the car- 
penter, who, after a severe struggle in 
which natural nobility strives with the 
sense of obligation to his oath, mur- 
ders the priest in cold blood while the 
latter is conducting early mass. 
Whereupon Trawies is visited with the 
wrath of the church and placed under 
the bans of excommunication and out- 
lawry. Then begins the period of de- 
generation. Without the symbols of 
religion, religion to these forest pea- 
sant cannot be; deprived of the em- 
blems of religion they are deprived of 
God; without God they are without 
law; without order and law, they sink 
rapidly into an existence of the most 
foul crime and horrible corruption. 
No colors are dark enough with which 
to paint these years. Meanwhile, 
alone on the mountain-top, Wahnfred, 
the carpenter, strives to find the God 
that he has so wilfully lost. After 
passing through the various stages of 
bitterness, despair and agnosticism, he 
finally believes himself to have found 
the true God in the spirit of fire on the 
last Fire Festival of the Midsummer 
Day. 

The book is nc: light reading. 
Throughout its whole extent it is full 
of the heaviness and sombreness of 
life ; in many places it is even horrible, 
though not offensively so, yet totally 
unrelieved at anv point bv shades 
of a paler hue. True, the author does 
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attempt to introduce a love story, but 
it is sO uninteresting that the reader 
immediately perceives that the au- 
thor’s heart was not in it. His philo- 
sophic mind was much more occupied 
in faithfully celineating his conception 
of the hero Wahnfred and the curious 
type of character manifested in the 
man, as well as in depicting with true 
and real effect the local surroundings 
of the story and the situations involved 
in the moulding to proper form the 
strange and forbidding phases of the 
passions of his people, than it was oc- 
cupied in attempting to amuse or en- 
tertain those persons with whom he 
might obtain a hearing. 

It is one of the characteristics of 
true genius to be incapable of catering 
to the whims and frivolous fancies of 
the popular taste. The man in whom 
burns the eternal spark from above 
finds more satisfaction in feeling that 
somewhere here or there his work 
meets a kindred soul and a responsive 
spirit, than he would find in seeing it 
placed on a table of “best selling” 
books with the flagrant advertisements 
that mark the mediocre works of the 
usual popular writer. 

Mr. Rosegger does not give us a 
book with which to while away the 
precious moments of life when they 
perchance become tedious; he rather 
sets before us one that needs through- 
out perusal, our close and undivided 
attention. 

A moment of relaxation, a moment 
of wandering thought, and the great 
ethical significance of some page has 
vanished, a vast problem perhaps has 
been propounded, a part of the mighty 
strength of a herculean intellect and 
creative genius has perhaps been ex- 
pended in vain. 

QUENTIN MAcDoNALp. 


THE GREAT WHITE WAY. 

Jules Verne at his best has given us 
nothing better than this story of love 
and adventure from the prolific pen of 
Albert Bigelow Paine. The name of 
the French romancer at once suggests 
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itself, and superficially one might be 
tempted to say of Mr. Paine’s book 
that it is modeled on familiar lines. Yet 
this would not be wholly true, for 
where Verne often allowed his enthus- 
iasm to run away with him, Mr. Paine 
has bridled his imagination while still 
creating an illusion that is well-nigh 


completes the chord of souls, where 
lives are as open books, and where 
thought is communicated from one per- 
son to another without the aid of 
spoken words. 

It was to have been expected that 
Mr. Paine would draw his characters 
with a vivid clearness. He is an adept 


“THE SOUTH POLE FOR US ALL” 


perfect. In his tale of Antarctic dis- 
covery our credulity is never rudely 
taxed, even when we are introduced 
into a lovely, languorous country sur- 
rounding the South Pole, peopled by a 
Strange race, with whom language is 
largely a matter of spirit vibration that 
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at that sort of thing. Each is a study 
in himself. His people seem to live 
and breathe. He has the dramatist’s 
knack of developing them through the 
medium of their own actions. 

Mr. Paine describes the newly dis- 
covered land with a truly poetic charm 
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—the land of anodyne and oblivion, 
where it seems always afternoon. There 
are no regular hours for sleep or food. 
Soft-footed, bare-limbed boys bring 
delicate viands at call, while zolian 
harps, yielding pillows and the per- 
fume of flowers everywhere woo to 
somnolence and repose. 

The people are represented as being 
fair and young. When the first vigor 
or youth wanes they pass quickly out 
of life. Ambition and achievement 
are foreign to them. Their few me- 
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chanical appliances are. as those of a 
far antiquity. Amid these surround- 
ings the explorers fell under the spell 
of the lotus, and time was as naught, 
until one day the irrepressible spirit of 
the American millionaire burst its 
bounds. He spoke of investing capital 
in improvements—electric lights, trol- 
ley lines, steamboats, factories, build- 
ing lots. That aroused the ire of the 


hitherto gentle natives, and of how the 
Americans finally made their escape 
and returned to New York with a ship- 


THERE WAS A HUM AND A FLICK AS THE ROPE PARTED 
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load of gold nuggets it is not the pur- 
pose of this review to tell. The story 
is a fascinating recital of romance, and 
the charm of it is that it seems as 
though it might actually have hap- 
pened.—Philadelphia Record. 





PENETRATING THE SECRETS 
OF THE ANTARCTIC.* 

Mr. Frank Savile seems to revel in 
the unusual, and truly nothing much 
more extraordinary than his new 
story, “Beyond the Great South Wall,” 
can be imagined. The only book at 
hand to which we might compare it is 
“Thyra,” a tale that carries us as far 
north into the Arctic regions as “Be- 
yond the Great South Wall” bears us 
southward into the Antarctic realms. 
The tale is one of exploration and ad- 
venture, exploration in a country 
strange and weird and in search of a 
people now extinct, but leaving hor- 
rible traces in frozen corpses and in- 
teresting relics in the shape of ruined 
temples and golden treasure, explora- 
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—DutTcH LIFE. 


ISRAEL PUTNAM. 


This is the fourth biography in the 
series “American Men of Energy.” 
The author is William Farrand Liv- 
ingston, a scholar, and a historian 
whose ability is shown in every 
chapter. The dedication of the 
work is unique: “To my Alma Mater, 
Williams College, founded by the gal- 
lant soldier Colonel Ephraim Wil- 
iams, under whose command Israel 
Putnam marched into his first battle.” 
Putnam was of Puritan stock and in 
this case its militantcy realized itself. 
Protest for conscience, adherence to 
convictions grounded in the everlasting 
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tion full of adventures with the blood- 
curdling god of this dead people, the 
god Cay, the terrible prehistoric mon- 
ster only one example of which ap- 
pears to survive. 

It were heresy to divulge any fur- 
ther or in more detail the exciting dis- 
coveries made by the little band of 
searchers, Mr. Savile entertainingly 
gives them in his book, and those who 
care to know can read. The style of 
narration is smooth and fluent, insur- 
ing easy and pleasant perusal through- 
out. If, at times, the method employ- 
ed in building up the proper situations 
is somewhat obscure, still the effect of 
the dramatic force displayed in the 
scene itself is sufficient to counterbal- 
ance the lack ot preliminary detail and 
realistic environment, while the char- 
acters are so full of the reality of life 
in all its passionate, pathetic.and hu- 
morous phases that no matter what 
slight technical errors may be ob- 
served, we cannot help feeling that the 
book is worth reading for the pure 
sake of the enjoyment thus derived. 


WASHINGTON—ROMANCE OF THE RENAISSANCE CHATEAUX— 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY—LINCOLN’S 
PLAN OF RECONSTRUCTION—THE WOMEN OF THE SALONS— 






showed itself in the Putnams, for they 
were men of energy, of thrift, of up- 
rightness, and in the witchcraft delu- 
sion, one of them dared to censure his 
Pastor, and, to sympathize with the so- 
called witches. This biography will 
take its place as one of the best in 
American history. Research, fairness, 
magnanimity, an all-sided honesty are 
some of its working principles. Put- 
nam was a self-made man, as the term 
goes. He was large in vitality, and 
such men seldom know when they are 
defeated, and learn, sooner or later, to 
transform defeat into victory. Mis- 
judged at times were his motives, at 
other times his plans were set aside, 
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but at no time did he rankle with 
resentment. 

He was not cast down by hard- 
ships, and disappointments did not 
drive the iron into his soul. By nature 
positive, fertile in resources, he begot 
enthusiasm in other men. Washing- 
ton once said: “You seem to have the 
faculty, General Putnam, of infusing 
your own industrious spirit into all 
the workmen you employ.” In the 
French and Indian wars he won dis- 
tinction. Oneof the Rogers’ Rangers, 
he was among the best, and the his- 
torian says: “One hundred of these 
Rangers did more service than one 
thousand British regulars.” The Cana- 
dian campaign, the capture of Havana, 
the fall of Morro castle, are sugges- 
tive pages to the American since the 
Spanish-American war. At the Battle 
of Bunker Hill Putnam’s line wavered, 
but he rallied them, though under 
great stress and strain by shouting: 
“Men you are ali marksmen,—don’t 
one of you shoot till you see the white 
of their eyes.” He never knew fear, 
was a born soldier, and one who was 
born again, and he inspired in other 
men courage, physical and moral. Self- 
forgetfulness he carried to the point 
of masterly devotion. Capacity for 
friendship is not found in every 
man, but Putnam, by nature was built 
for friendship. A tender heart, a loy- 
alty to principles, even under Heavy 
charges, a devotion growing out of a 
reverence for the eternal in daily life, 
and in history, men found him out to 
be the soul of honor. Humble and 
brave, at times even bold, he was a man 
of action rather than of contemplation, 
he became one of Washington’s most 
trusted soldiers, and emergencies un- 
locked in him the stuff of which heroes 
are made. Limited by nature, as are 
all of us, he never worshipped himself. 
Washington was nettled because Put- 
nam did not warm up when counsel 
was in order : “You may plan the battle 
to suit yourself, and I will fight it,” 
was his laconic reply. Such men make 
up the reputation of our Grants, Wel- 
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lingtons, and even our Napoleons. 
Israel Putnam has a place of honor 
among the makers of American his- 
tory. 

Putnam is pictured as constantly on 
foot or on horseback, working with 
his men, and encouraging them. When 
the news came that the British had 
fired on our militia at Lexington his 
heart was on fire. The plow was left 
in the furrow, he did not even change 
his clothes, but mounting a horse he 
carried the word, inciting the people 
to patriotic enthusiasm. 

He was one of the Chairmen of the 
Committees of Correspondence, which 
were so necessary and so useful at that 
time. The Boston Tea Party, the Bos- 
ton Port Bill, the quartering of armed 
force in the cities, were attempts to 
force loyalty to England. In the 
American Revolution patriots felt they 
were suffering in a common cause. 
Putman was combative, but he was 
constructive, too; he helped to build up 
manhood, and churches, and his fel- 
low-men have built to him monuments 
in marble and in stone. He was elected 
three times to the office of Selectman, 
and in 1766 he was elected to the Con- 
necticut Legislature. He was also one 
of “The Sons of Liberty.” These were 
the men who declared thy would “fight 
up to their knees in blood, rather than 
suffer the Stamp Act to be put in 
force.” In these days, “the man be- 
hind the gun” felt he was on the side 

of Jehovah. 

The life of Putnam owas a 
fair type of American democracy, 
and “occasional reading” charged with 
stalwart patriotism his heart, his brain, 
and his brawn. He was positive in 
conviction, and in its expression, but 
his common sense grew, and he became 
a blessing to himself and to others. 
After joining the Sons of Liberty he 
rode from town to town urging armed 
resistance to England. He sent mes- 
sages to Massachusetts and to New 
York recommending concentrated ac- 
tion against laws dyed in barbarism. 
Of him Washington Irving says: 
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“Putnam was a soldier of native 
growth, he was seasoned and proved in 
irontier campaigns.” He had the heart 
of a soldier, and sorrow made him even 
more tender and more sympathetic. 
Putnam has a place in the “National 
Portrait Gallery of Eminent Ameri- 
cans;” Bernard’s History of England 
makes honorable mention of him; but 
as foundation for the Pioneer, Ranger, 
and Major General was the manhood 
of Putnam. This biography reminds 
us again: 
“To thyself be true, and it shall follow 
as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any 
man.” 
ANDREW JACKSON SULLIVAN. 


THE MOHAWK VALLEY. 

Mr. Reid frankly confesses that his 
subject is his hobby, and always has 
been. His book is what one might 
expect from a man with that kind of 
heart in him. Its style is simple and 
straightforward, with no attempt at 
ornament or eloquence, but there is a 
clearly evident and constantly appar- 
ent striving to tell the truth, as nearly 
as it can be sifted from legends of a 
somewhat misty past—more than a 
century gone by. 

So far as subjective history is con- 
cerned, or so far as one may wish to 
explore the annals of empire in 
America, the old New York frontier 
in general and the Mohawk and Up- 
per Eludson Valleys in particular bear 
about the same relation to other parts 
of the country that the Shakespearean 
stage bears to the average of barn- 
storming. It has been the central 
theatre of three fights for empire: 
One between the Dutch and Indians, 
one between the French and English, 
and, last, and greatest of all, between 
George III. and the United States. 

Mr. Reid has a gossippy or remin- 
iscent way of telling his stories. 
When he discourses about Sir William 
Johnson one can fancy one’s self sit- 


ting in front of the huge old fireplace 
at Johnson Hall, back-log and fore 
stick piled high with blazing fagots. 
When he talks about our brave old 
Dutch General, Nicholas Herkimer, 
we can almost see the smoke curling 
up from the pipe the veteran smoked 
in lieu of the anaesthetics when the 
horse doctor was sawing off his leg 
one night after Oriskany. 

In the main Mr. Reid’s description 
of Oriskany corresponds with that 
given by Gov. Seymour on the occa- 
sion of the Centennial, in 1877, on the 
old battlefield. But he should have 
added that after Cox fell off his horse, 
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shot through the right lung, he called 
on two of his men to help him up, and 
as they did so he received another 
rifle-ball through his thigh, which sev- 
ered the femoral artery. Then he 
asked his men to hang on to him and 
hold him up on his feet, which they 
did until he fainted and died from the 
hemorrhage of his lung and the bleed- 
ing of his leg. He lasted in that con- 
dition about twenty minutes. But 
while he did last, Col. Ebenezer Cox, 
of the First Regiment of Tryon Coun- 
ty Militia, kept the command of his 
regiment. His example nerved his 
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men to the most exalted heroism, 
and he died on his feet. 

There is no other region in this 
country, and few anywhere, that will 
sear as much writing about as the 
New York frontier, of which the Mo- 
hawk Valley is the centre. Books 
about other places would be little more 
than gazetteers by comparison. But 
every name of an old house, river, 
creek, town, or hill on the New York 
fronticr opens a floodgate of history—~ 
and history, too, that thrills when ro- 
mance is stale. The names of the 

people who live there are also historic. 
At the Oriskany Centennial, in 1877, 
were over 300 men and women who 
could trace their lineage straight back 
to men who fought or fell there a 
hundred years before! I doubt if 
that could be equaled anywhere else 
in the Union. Of course, some of 


them came long distances, but the 
great majority were residents of the 
vicinage, and not a few lived on the 


land their great-grandsires had con- 
quered in the Revolution. With such 
a theme and “with his heart in it,” no 
wonder Mr. Reid has given us so good 
a book.—Aucustus C. BUELL, in N. 
Y. Times Saturday Review. 


DAMES AND DAUGHTERS OF 
COLONIAL DAYS, AND OF 
THE YOUNG REPUBLIC. 


Is but just and fair, and in the eternal 
fitness of things, that after so much has 
been recently wtitten and printed about 
Greek and Roman women, women of 
the Italian and French Renaissance wo- 
men of the French Salons, that now 
something should be said of American 
women. Accordingly there comes to 
hand this work on “Dames and 
Daughters of the Coloniol Days, and 
of the Young Republic,” by Geraldine 
Brooks, in two volumes. 

There is, according to Daniel Web- 
ster—and his opinion is appropriately 
quoted as a motto to these volumes— 
“a moral and philosophical respect for 
our ancestors which elevates the char- 
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acter and improves the heart.” Among 
nearly a score of fair maids and ma- 
trons here singled out, there are but 
few whom we cannot heartily respect 
and admire. The women of those 
days of “storm and stress,” from the 
early colonial period down to the 
founding of the Republic, though 
quite able to hold their own intellec- 
tually with the women of the corre- 
sponding period of time in France, 
were, by the very condition of things, 
and a severe, more rigid moral stan- 
dard, saved from the perils which as- 
sailed female reputation in France 
during the days of the ancien régime. 
Their energies found various outlets. 
They might be addicted to theologica! 
hair-splitting with Anne Hutchinson 
and Mary Dyer; or they might with 
Eliza Pinckney, in the intervals she 
could spare from the labors attendant 
upon the care of three plantations and 
the cultivation of indigo and cotton, 
find opportunity to study Vergil, law, 
and music. 

There was Mistress Margaret 
Brent, who administered the affairs of 
the infant colony of Maryland with 
rare courage and executive ability. 
She was the first woman in America 
to demand the right of a seat and a 
vote in a legislative assembly. If, as 
has been surmised, she was Leonard 
Calvert’s sweetheart, she remained 
true to his memory, and like the 
great English queen to whom she has 
been compared, chose to retain the 
sovereignty of her own heart and 
hand. 

And with what breathless interest 
do we peruse the story of Martha 
Washington and Abigail Adams, at- 
tending with prudence to the care of 
their households and estates while 
their respective lords were absent in 
the service of the nation, and after- 
wards presiding with tactful grace 
and affability as each in turn came to 
occupy the position of first Lady in 
the Land. 

It will be seen that in the strenuous 
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duties of lives such as these women 
led, there was no time for that ennui 
which devoured the heart of Madame 
du Deffand, one of that brilliant co- 
terie whose members, according to 
Sidney Smith’s wicked bon mot, vio- 
lated all the common duties of life, 
and gave very pleasant little suppers.” 

Two others enumerated in the first 
of these volumes cannot help having 
an interest for Philadelphia women, 
namely, Sarah Wister and Deboral: 
Norris. Sally, as she was called 
among her intimates, died unmarried. 
Deborah became the wife of Dr. 
George Logan and with him lived for 
many years at Stenton, making the 
place famous for a refined and gracious 
hospitality. 


In the second of these volumes Dol- 
ly Madison’s character is sketched 
with an appreciative truth. All the 
fairies seemingly had come to her 
birth. They dowered her with beauty 
and wit, with ease and dignity of man- 
ner, above all with unaffected kindli- 
ness of heart. She would have graced 
any court in Europe; and Miss Anne 
Hollingsworth Wharton remarks that 
“the years when she held sway in the 
society of the capital will ever be 
looked upon as the golden age of 
Washington Society.” She charmed 
the uncouth rustic as well as the most 
polished habitué of foreign courts 
Yet this woman who had reigned as 
queen in the social world, could cheer- 
fully forego all the delights of society 
and attend to the needs of the aging 
ex-President and his invalid mother. 

Theodosia Burr is an engaging 
sketch ; her tragic fate is briefly allud- 
ed to; but one of the most charming 
portraitures in the book is that of 
Martha, the daughter of Thomas Jef- 
ferson. This man, generally regarded 
as severe, stern, uncompromising, is 
one of the most affectionate of fathers. 
When he, with John Adams and 
Franklin, was in Paris during the 
negotiations for peace between Eng- 
land and the new-formed American 


republic, he placed his young mother- 
less daughter in a convent near at 
hand, so that he might be within easy 
reach of her. From here she wrote 
him constantly of her progress and of 
want of progress in her Latin, es- 
pecially in the reading of Livy. 

Emily Marshall, “the beautiful 
Emily Marshall,” as she was spoken 
of, is hardly known to most readers. 
Dim traditions have come down ali 
these years, of this peerless creature. 
Involuntarily there recur to mind 
Dante’s description of Beatrice, and 
that “rare and beauteous passage” in 
the works of Jonathan Edwards giv- 
ing his idea of Sarah Pierrepont, after- 
wards his wife. Groups of people 
stood in the street and gazed after 
this radiant creature when she passed. 
William Lloyd Garrison, Nathaniel 
Parker Willis, the poet Percival, 
James Freeman Clarke, Daniel Web- 
ster and other noted men were power- 
fully impressed by her loveliness. It 
is said that when she came to visit 
Philadelphia, the girls were let out of 
school that they might get a glimpse 
of the beauty of Miss Marshall. Yet, 
with all this adulation, she was un- 
spoiled, unaffected, having an “enthu- 
siasm for religion.” 

The volumes are to be commended 
for the encouragement of noble and 
beautiful ideals. 1 


WASHINGTON : THE CAPITAL 
CITY. 

Mr. Wilson has written about the 
foundation and growth of Washing- 
ton and its part in the history oi the 
nation in a manner certain to enicr- 
tain and ‘nstruct. The author has ap- 
proached his task from the point of 
view of one who recognizes that the 
Federal capital during the hundred 
vears cf its existence has been the po- 
litical centre of the Republic, the 
birthplace of parties and legislation, 
the training ground and forum of one 
generation after another of public 
men. 
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In a large sense, it is perfectly true 
that from the time when Washington 
was founded until the present, with- 
out intermission, it has been the brain 
and heart of the nation. The under- 
taking of our early statesmen to build 
a capital to order, and the rise of one 
of the most beautiful cities in the 
world from what was but a wilder- 
ness hamlet, is not without its ro- 
mance. No one can read the biogra- 
phy of the unfortunate young French 
engineer, Major L’Enfant, without a 
feeling of sadness. Mr. Wilson ap- 
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tres of authority and pleasure, only 
Paris equals it in beauty and charm, 
and Paris has behind it a thousand 
years of history. The reason for this 
lies partly in the fact that Washington 
is a city planned and built solely for 
the purposes of government. It is, 
perhaps, the only capital which has 
had such an origin; which is named 
after a nation’s first leader, laid out 
according to his individual views, and 
beautiful, in the main, according to 
his ideas of beauty. Indeed, Wash- 


ington, as it stands to-day, may be 


THE COTTAGE OF JOHN BURNES, WHO OWNED MUCH OF THE GROUND 
APPROPRIATED FOR THE CAPITAL CITY 


pears to have experienced it, and when 
investigating some details of his life 
to have conceived the plans of the 
present book. 

Describing the capital city and its 
position in the world, Mr. Wilson 
writes: “Washington, during its first 
century of existence, has become one 
of the great capitals of the world. It 
has also grown to be the most beauti- 
ful city in our country. Among cen- 
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said to express George Washington’s 
intention and personal taste.” 

But, after all, our author discreetly 
devotes less attention to mere topo- 
graphy and architecture than to the 
personal and historical associations 
of the city. He has called authentic 
anecdotes freely to his aid, and has 
repeopled the broad avenues and 
streets with the great figures of the 
past and the men among whom they 
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lived—those who have been the heart 
and brain of the nation, whether sit- 
ting in the White House, presiding 
over the various departments of the 
Government, or laboring in the houses 
of Congress. The reader is brought 
closely in touch with Washington 
and Jefferson, with Madison and 
Jackson, with Monroe, Tyler and Har- 
rison, with Lincoln and Grant, with 
Garfield and Cleveland, with the sec- 
ond Harrison and McKinley, and with 
many of the distinguished men who 
were the contemporaries of the suc- 
cessive heads of the nation. But as 


the population of Washington has not 
been exclusively official, the reader 
learns a good deal about the lives and 
manners and customs of the men and 
women who lived in Washington in 
the various periods of its develop- 
ment.—Philadelphia Press. 


ROMANCE OF THE RENAIS- 
SANCE CHATEADX. 


This book is a history, a guide 
book, an art book, and a work on 
sociology. Elizabeth W. Champney is 
the author. A partial list of books 
consulted numbers over fifty and re- 
veals the author as a scholar. Do- 
mestic architecture is treated in such 
a way as to delight the many young 
architects who annually graduate from 
our schools in Philadelphia and in 
other cities. This book will command 
attention from one ciass of specialists 
in one of the most popular depart- 
ments of current commercialism. The 
American who annually travels in Eu- 
rope will here be challenged to see, to 
understand, and then to tell others. 
In these pages the scholar will find a 
sesame which may unlock treasures 
hitherto bolted and barred. Life is 
made up of romance and reality, and 
romance is here shown, sometimes is 
as real as reality itself. This work 
will add charm to the pages of Ruskin, 
and will instruct those who love archi- 
tecture, and vet must stay at home. 
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The Chateaux of Chenonceau was 
built of glittering white stone, and is 
one of the wonders of France. Taper- 
ing turrets leap up from the Cher 
River, and twenty-seven spires de- 
mand attention from a distance. The 
Chateaux of Nantes is seven stories 
high, a forerunner of our “sky-scrap- 
ers.” Next to the strongest in France, 
before gunpowder it was thought im- 
pregnable. Duke Francis, however, 
determined to make it stronger. He 
levied taxes on the people for ten 
years. From England, there came a 
shipload of new artillery, and among 
the pieces sixty-three great cannon. 
Slender and tall was the staircase tow- 
er, like a lily stalk, the white stone 
blossoming out like the petals of a lily. 
The province of Berri has become fa- 
mous through the pen of George Sand. 
An enchanted region, and practically 
untrodden by the tourist, here the 
novelist made her home, and from the 
ancient legends of the province she 
drew inspiration for her best novels. 
The small Chateaux of La Motte 
Feuilly deserves extended research. 
Since the Middle Ages this castle has 
stood. It has two great towers of 
stone, and great beams are rotting in 
their sockets just where they were fit- 
ted centuries ago. This was the dow- 
er-chateaux of Charlotte D’Albret. 
Here the Bourbons flourished and 
grew old. A great Park has in 
it trees planted by Henry IV. Gone 
to his final account has the King, but 
the fish play on, the deer roam the 
forests, and climbing roses delight 
with beauty and fragrance. 

Not far from the city of Bourges 
stands the Chateaux of Meillant. The 
Renaissance suggested Pagan state- 
liness and elegance, not Christian hu- 
mility and devotion. This Chateaux 
unites the two styles and is the most 
superb and best preserved example of 
this time. It was built in a lonely re- 
gion, by Charles Chaumont Amboise, 
nephew of the Abbot and the Cardinal, 
who was also a commander of the 
French forces in Italy during the reign 
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of Charles VIII and Louis XII. Pa- 
ternal loye led him into this wilder- 
ness. The stately towers of this Chat- 
eaux tell us of the condition of one of 
the vassals of old France. We are re- 
minded that the aristocracy has its 
loves and its hates, and that it were 
well if the common people would read 
and would remember that love, that 
very common archangel, transforms a 
hut into a palace. Who has not 
walked the halls of the Louvre? That 
celebrated picture of Charles Chau- 
mont Amboise is there. It was for- 
merly attributed to Da Vinci, but now 
the experts tell us it is the work of Da 
Vinci’s famous pupil, Andrea Solario. 
The cheeks are hollow and sallow 
which tell of weariness; we see the 
symbol of the order of St. Michel; 
the melancholy eyes please us, and the 
face with its gentleness and its sweet- 
ness. Many towers adorn this Chat- 
eaux; the Tour de Sarasains, the 
Ladies’ Tower, the Tour de la Chate- 
laine, and most impressive of all, the 
Tour de Lion. Yonder in the sun- 
shine is the Chateaux of Gaillon. This 
for a long time was the country-seat of 
the Bishops of Rouen. It was recon- 
structed and was made most beautiful 
between 1502 and 1510 by the first 
George Amboise. Here, too, is 
the great Bible of St. Louis, and a 
fuil collection of Greek and of Latin 
authors bought in Venice. Who has 
not visited Fontainebleau, with all its 
charms suggesting Napoleon? Such 
tragedies, such comedies, ah, yes, ro- 
mance here was terrible in its realitv. 
But surely all lovers of this historic 
spot will rejoice in these words: 


“The great square courts are as still 
as the grave, 
Once so joyous with hunting horn, 
When the princely hunter, eager and 
brave, 
Rode to the chase at the flush of 
morn ; 
The grand old courts of Francis First, 
Neither the ugliest nor the worst 
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Of that kingly race who hunted the 
deer 


All day long in thz forest wide, 


Which stretches for miles on every 
side.’ 


The Renaissance of France was in 
the sixteenth century. Feudalism had 
passed, and its fortresses, too. From the 
Crusades the Barons had returned to 
peace. Military service had practically 
gone, and the soldier was transformed 
into a peasant. The Barons now built 
more luxurious homes. French archi- 
tects had built the Gothic cathedrals, 
and the architecture of the home de- 
manded their attention. All over 
France there sprang up these beautiful 
homes. This age was a compromise 
age, feudalism was practically dead; 
and the reign of the common people 
was to come. Aristocracy backed by 
militantcy had come to be judged, and 
democracy with its God-given rights 
and duties was at the threshhold. Free 
thought and free speech, coming from 
freemen, were in the distance. “Ro- 
mance of the Renaissance Chateaux ”’ will 
inspire researches into problems which 
every American finds at the founda- 
tion of current civilization. 

ANDREW JACKSON SULLIVAN. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY. 


Prof. Hart has collected from the 


pages of Harpers Magazine, the 
American Historical Review, and the 
Bond Review, this series of papers, 
or, rather, the foundations for them, 
for, in preparing them for publication 
in book form, he has revised them 
thoroughly, and made additions wher- 
ever he considered them to be con- 
ductive to greater clarity or complete- 
ness. 

This book, he tells us in his pre- 
face, is not an attempt “to present a 
sketch of the diplomatic history of 
the United States, nor even to describe 
all the foundations which underlie the 
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conscious or unconscious policy of the 
government toward other countries,” 
but rather the “actual history of some 
phases of our foreign relations.” 


The arguments here set forth, 
which in large part have now become 
the commonplaces of thinking Amer- 
icans in the discussion of our world- 
policy in its latest stage of develop- 
ment, were called out by our war with 
Spain, and its permanent consequences 
in the Pacific. We all recognize now 
that we have been an expanding, a 
colonizing power since the beginnings 
of the republic, and, as Prof. Hart 
points out, a remarkably successful 
one. Before the Philippines and “the 
islands,’ as they say on the Pacific 
coast, became ours, we were “domes- 
tic colonizers,” and in that nearer, 
closer system, which now is being fol- 
lowed by Russia, we proved ourselves 
so eminently successful that the fear 
that we shall fail farther from home 
has but slight foundation. But one 


_instance of insurrection in our conti- 


nental colonization is known to his- 
tory, as Prof. Hart points out—that of 
Utah; the fact that we called our col- 
onies “territories” has nothing to do 
with the case. Our aim in colonizing, 
he acknowledges, has been a different 
one from that of European colonizing 
powers, Statehood having been invar- 
iably the end in view, but, for all that, 
“we have, or have had, nearly every 
variety of colonies known to history, 
from recently occupied conquests, like 
Porto Rico, with no regime except the 
will of the military commander, 
through all the gradations up to a 
community like New Mexico, long on 
the verge of becoming a State. 


Prof. Hart takes up the discussion 
of the Monroe doctrine in the last of 
the seven chapters of this book, and 
selects for discussion the four best- 
known interpretations of that famous 
declaration of policy, considering each 
in the light of the changes in the pro- 
gress of the affairs of the world. The 
frst version is Monroe’s own, promul- 


gated in 1824; the second is Presi- 
dent Polk’s averment (1845-49) that 
it is the duty of the United States to 
annex American territory lest it be 
annexed by European countries. The 
third doctrine, stated by Blaine in 
1881, and now become a fact in one 
of its two contentions, holds that the 
United States is sole guardian of the 
transit across the American isthmus; 
the fourth, formulated by Secretary 
Olney in 1895, is that the United 
States is sovereign in America, that 
the British colonies in America are 
temporary, and that these declarations 
are a part of international law. 

These papers were well worth re- 
claiming from the inevitable oblivion 
of serial publication. They furnish a 
survey of our growth as a world pow- 
er, from the first treaty concluded 
with the French King by Franklin, to 
the present day. They are logical, 
lucid, impartial—strictly historical, 
without bias of party or special plead- - 
ing. They are as good reading now 
when the light has been seen by all, as 
they were in the days of controversy 
and opposition in which they were 
originally written. , 

An excellent bibliography adds to 
the value of the book for students who 
wish to enter more deeply into the 
studv of the “foundations of Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy,”’ so well outlined 
here by Prof. Hart—N. Y. Mail and 
Express. 


LINCOLN’S PLAN OF RECON- 
STRUCTION. 


This timely contribution to American 
historicai literature consists of an 
exhaustive discussion of the first part 
of the Reconstruction period, which 
extended from the summer of 1861 
to the autumn of 1865. Dr. McCarthy 
has selected an intricate subject, but 
his choice is a fortunate one. Prior 
to the publication of this volume, 
no really adequate work had appeared 
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treating of the subject of Recon- 
struction with the thoroughness which 
that important chapter in American 
history demands. This fact gives the 
book additional interest, and its author 
may properly be considered as a pioneer 
in his chosen field. 


Dr. McCarthy has admirably plan- 
ned his volume to bring out the main 
facts clearly and in logical sequence. 
The first four chapters are occupied 
with the relation of the chief political 
events arising from and influenced by 
the Executive plan of reconstruction 
in the States of Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Arkansas and Virginia. The narra- 
tive as relates to each of these four 
States respectively, is brought down to 
1865. The author then goes into a 
full and carefully-considered discus- 
sion of the anti-slavery legislation 
which led up to the famous Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. The able way in 
which the important constitutional 
questions arising from the anti-slavery 
movement are treated, make this one 
of the best chapters in the volume. 


The author next devotes a chapter 
to various theories of reconstruction 
which were brought forward during 
this first period, and then describes 
the rise of the plan of reconstruction 
developed in Congress. Naturally 
enough a difference arose over these 
various and conflicting plans and in- 
volved the Executive and Congress in 
a controversy which extended through 
Lincoln’s administration and ended 
with the impeachment of President 
Johnson. This plan of Congressional 
reconstruction is dealt with only in the 
first years of its development, but it 
was the plan of Congress which in the 
end triumphed over that of Lincoln 
and his successor. 

Dr. McCarthy has spared no pains 
to make his work accurate and thor- 
ough. He has examined the original 
sources of information with painstak- 
ing care, and while it is possible to dis- 
agree with some of his estimates of 
the men and measures of the time, it 
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is no less true that the fair and candid 
spirit in which it is written is one of 
the merits of the book. Genuine ap- 
preciation of Lincoln’s genius does 
not blind Dr. McCarthy to the crude- 
ness and imperfection of the great 
President’s plan of reconstruction. 
But, as our author observes, ‘With all 
its immaturity the plan of the Presi- 
dent was not without its advantages. 
It aimed to restore with as little inno- 
vation as possible the Union of the 
Fathers; with some exceptions the 
natural leaders of Southern society 
were to participate in the work of 
organization, and the author of this 
simple plan approached his difficult 
task in a generous and enlightened 
spirit.” 

The chief value of the book is found 
in the able discussions of the impor- 
tant constitutional and legal questions 
which were involved in the reconstruc- 
tion of the seceding States. Many of 
the long quotations from State papers 
and legal documents could have been 
properly reproduced in a condensed 
form. The special student will invar- 
iably turn to the originals while the 
general reader is better served with 
the substance than with the text of 
technical and intricate documents, Dr. 
McCarthy has, however, made an in- 
teresting book, a book which is worthy 
of the careful study of all who are de- 
sirous of obtaining a clear and trust- 
worthy account of a great event in the 
history of the nation. Possessing a 
virile and fluent style, the author re- 
lieves his work of that tediousness 
which so often mars historical studies. 
Beyond question it is one of the most 
important essays in American history 
that has appeared in recent years, and 
should Dr. McCarthy pursue the sub- 
ject of Reconstruction as dealt with 
by Congress down to the year 1877, 
he will render historical literature a 
service that will be as valuable as it 
is praiseworthy. 

A. &. H 
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THE WOMEN OF THE SALONS 
AND OTHER FRENCH POR- 
TRAITS. 


Without that rare distinction of 
style which characterizes Sainte 
Beuve’s Portraits, there is in these 
sketches of celebrated French women 
—Saloniéres and others—a directness 
and force, an epigrammatic clearness 
which give them a very positive value. 
The moral standpoint of the author, 
Mr. S. G. Tallentyre, is that of an 
Anglo Saxon; it may be inferred there- 
fore, that no illusions shall be allowed 
to cloud the mind of the reader con- 
cerning the influence of these salons 
and their habitués. Of Madame 
d’Epinay he says: “There was not one 
so characteristic of the worst side of 
that great eighteenth century. In her 
one sees its sublime self-deceit, after 
which all sin is easy. She had in full 
measure its charm, its cleverness, and 
its folly; its fine talk and its mean 
practice; its feeling for beauty and 
truth, and its windy sentimentalism ; 
which led away from both. . . From 
her rooms came a hot air feverish with 
debate. Here every woman was in 
love with the wrong man, and every 
man in love with the wrong woman. 
The worst crime was forgivable, if the 
sinner sinned bitterly. And out of her 
portrait the presiding genius of this 
little world looks down the century 
with the falsest smiling face that ever 
woman had.” The time was ripe for 
that cleansing by fire, the French Rev- 
olution. 

The author does full justice to this 
particularly French institution, the 
Salons; to them was owing in great 
part, the Encyclopaedists, the Acadé- 
mie, the Revolution. “Here were dis- 
cussed Free Thought and the Rights 
of Men, intrigue, politics, science, lit- 
erature. Here one made love, reputa- 
tions, bon-mots, epigrams. Here met 
the brilliancy, corruption, artificiality 


of old France, and the boundless en- 
thusiasms which were to form a new.” 

But there were other Salonieres be- 
sides Madame d’Epinay, Madame du 
Deffand, Madamoiselle de Lespinasse, 
whose ‘career is vividly sketched—her 
sensibilities, her loves, her miseries, 
her sorrows. There was Madame 
Geoffrin, bourgeoise indeed, but good ; 
the supremely virtuous Madame Neck- 
ar, puritanically severe; and her more 
famous daughter, Madame de Stael. 
“Immortal,” the author styles the last- 
named lady, despite the many weak- 
nesses of her character, which he in 
no wise glosses over. The mere effort 
to follow her progress through Eu- 
rope as described in the pages of this 
book takes the breath away, and one 
is quite ready to recognize the aptness 
of Heine’s wit when he pronounced 
her “a whirlwind in petticoats.” Vol- 
uble in four languages, is it any won- 
der that she fatigued Goethe, Schiller 
and Fichte? Her self-conceit was co- 
lossal. When tola that she could not 
understand Goethe, she replied, “I 
understand everything that is worth 
understanding ; that which I don’t un- 
derstand is nothing.” She asked 
Fichte to give her in a few minutes 
an account of that system of his which 
had been evolved by his genius and 
the labor of a life-time. His disgust 
may be imagined, when before many 
minutes she interrupted him with, “I 
comprehend, I comprehend perfectly.” 

Especially ‘sympathetic is our author 
in his sketch of the good Tronchin— 
great doctor, greater man; of Letitia, 


‘the mother of Napoleon; of Madame 


Récamier, for whose beauty the de 
Stael would have given her intellect; 
of Madame de Sévigné and Madame 
Vigeele Brun, both immortalized through 
their mother love. 

The value of this book is in no small 
degree enhanced by several fine en- 
gravings, one to each of the sketches. 


M. L. 
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DUTCH LIFE IN TOWN AND 


COUNTRY. 


Mr. Hough’s book is stronger in its 
review of the larger features of Dutch 
life—politics, so inextricably inter- 
woven with religion, the admfnistra- 
tion of justice, the army and navy, etc. 
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that class, with the professional men 
—lawyers, physicians, educators, mem- 
bers of the civil service and army men. 
The nobility touches this class at many 
points, by intermarriage, and official 
relations, especially in the provincial 
capitals, where the Queen’s Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county (Commis- 


DUTCH FISHER-GIRLS 


—than in its attempi to reflect clearly 
the characteristics and peculiarities of 
the Dutchman himself. Mr. Hough, 
so far as we can see, is most familiar 
with the upper middle class, and in 


From ‘‘ Dutch Life in Town and Country ’’ 


saris van de Koningin) finds himself 
in closer relations with the professional 
men and their families, and with the 
patricans of whom there are so many 
in the Netherlands, with their long re- 
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publican past, than with his fellow 
nobles, who usually are few. 

Mr. Hough concerns himself exclu- 
sively with the upper middle classes, 
and with the peasantry. Gentlemea 
farmers, and even yeomen farmers, are 
practically unknown in the Nether- 
lands: they all are peasants in their 
customs and manner of life, even the 
richest among them, and there are very 
rich peasants in North Holland, 
proud of their money bags, disdainful 
of the city dweller who cannot match 
their wealth. 

The author has his chapter on the 
Court and Society, from which we 
learn, as was to be expected, that the 
Hollanders of the upper classes, un- 
like those in the humbler walks of life, 
have not escaped, and have decidedly 
welcomed, that international culture 
which outwardly makes the social life 
of all the civilized world akin. 

The Dutch character is, indeed, a 
puzzle to Mr. Hough, as it is to many 
a Dutchman himself. Slow to move, 
obstinate when he has once progressed 
to a new position, inclined to study a 
problem in all its bearings before mak- 
ing an experiment, but not to be de- 
terred when once he has made up his 
mind, phlegmatic, unemotional, he 


IMPORTANT 
BIOGRAPHIES 


EUGENE FIELD. 


Mr. Slason Thompson’s volumes, 
while containing a great deal of en- 
tirely fresh material, much of which 
is of a very readable nature, are not 
well constructed, and, while adding 
materially to our knowledge of his 
friend, fail to leave upon the mind a 
well-rounded conception of Field either 
as man or author. 

Mr. Thompson says Field had a 
rooted objection to a life-story being 
cast in ordinary biographical form; his 
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goes on his own way, which is, as much 
as possible, the way of his fathers. 

The chapter on the literature of the 
country is somewhat less circumstan- 
tial than could be wished; the author’s 
appreciation of the modern Dutch 
painters sound and hearty. The Dutch 
press is reviewed at length, and 
through it Mr. Hough enters, as a mat- 
ter of course, upon a discussion of 
Dutch politics—a confused and con- 
fusing topic, upon which he may be 
safely accepted as an authority. He 
not only follows its three main streams, 
but explores its tributaries, managing 
to make his exposition lucid through- 
out. 

We cannot follow Mr. Hough on his 
excursions among the Dutch farmers, 
or into his chapters on old customs, 
the floating population of the canals, 
and many other subjects. He has writ- 
ten an excellent volume, packed to the 
full of the dimensions presoribed by the 
editor of the series. But, paradoxical 
as it may seem, this little country re- 
quires a much larger book to do it 
justice than does enormous Russia, 
with its few social divisions and sim- 
ple official organization. Mr. Hough’s 
book gives a great deal of information, 
but leaves more untouched than we 
could wish—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


EUGENE FIELD—MARY RICH—THE CONFESSIONS OF A CARICA- 
TURIST—RICHARD WAGNER. 


idea being that such a book should de- 
pict the personality of the man rather 
than emphasize the leading biograph- 
ical facts, and trace the develop- 
ment of character and the happenings 
of daily life. No one will be disposed 
to dispute the statement that good 
biography should depict personality ; 
but Field’s idea of a perfect memoir, 
according to Mr. Thompson, was that 
it “should contain no facts that might 
interfere with its being novel and in- 
teresting reading.” 
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The materials for a good memoir 
should be drawn from widely varying 
sources ; the result being a sort of com- 
posite picture presenting all phases of 
the personality of its subject. Mr. 
Thompson’s book may well be called a 
“study in contradictions,” because its 
main value will be found to lie in its 
presentment of biographical facts 
rather than in a vivid portraiture of 
the personal characteristics of the sub- 
ject of the memoir. The volumes con- 
tain a wealth of detail as to Field’s 
ancestry, school days, early environ- 
ment, and after life, which will make 
them a necessary portion of all Field 
collections, as well as the basis of all 
future books upon the man and writer. 
But as an attempt to show how 
superior the man was to his books Mr. 
Thompson may be said to have en- 
tirely failed. Field’s nature was some- 
what complex, and it is not probable 
that the side shown to Mr. Thompson, 
and upon which the latter insists all 


through his book, is the side shown 
habitually, or that shown to Mr. Mel- 
vin L. Gray, his guardian and life- 
long friends. 

Mr. Thompson follows the closing 
days of his friend’s life with much de- 
tail ; adding to his account of the end a 


few tributes in verse from other 
friends. The volumes as a whole are 
full of good stories, and are entirely 
readable, but, as has been said, are far 
from being an adequate or satisfactory 
memoir of Eugene Field, either as 
author or man.—N. Y. Times Satur- 
day Review. 

RICH, COUNTESS OF 

WARWICK. 


This book affords an instructive, if 
not entertaining, glimpse of family 
life in the seventeenth century. As 
one of the fifteen children of Richard 
Boyle, Earl of Cork, Mary Boyle, be- 
fore her marriage with Charles Rich, 
passed her early girlhood in Ireland 
on Lord Cork’s estate at Youghal. 
There, too, was born her brother, Rob- 


MARY 
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ert Boyle, the most illustrious of the 
clan, closely associated with the found- 
ing of the Royal Society. Of him we 
hear too little in this memoir. The 
Boyles were a scattered family, and 
their alliances and fortunes are a be- 
wildering piece of history. When 
Charles Rich succeeded to the Earl- 
dom of Warwick, the saintly life as 
practiced by his wife was well begun. 
It is a most sober record, this life of a 
wealthy countess in the gay reigns of 
Charles the First and Second. The 
episode of the Protectorate did not af- 
fect the fortunes of the Warwicks, 
whose sympathies were on the whole 
Puritan. They lived a well-ordered, 
peaceful existence at their beautiful 
house, Leighs Priory in Essex, and 
the surprising lack of incident in this 
volume proves how happy they were 
in standing aside from the making of 
the troublous history of the times. 
The Riches have died out, and 
Leighs Priory is a ruin; the great es- 
tates of those earlier Warwicks who 
had no stake in the Midlands having 
been divided and dissipated. The tale 
of their fortunes does not make excit- 
ing reading, but the antiquarian and 
historian of the seventeenth century 
might do worse than glance through 
these pages. Pious and eminently 
worthy of esteem as was Mary Rich, 
it is her father Lord Clark’s figure 
that gives force and value to the ear- 
lier chapters of the book, which fall 
off in interest when Mary usurps the 
foreground.—N. Y. Post. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A CARI- 
CATURIST. 


It is difficult to tell whether Mr. 
Furniss is funnier with the pen or the 
pencil, but it is certain that he is ex- 
ceedingly funny with both. His hu- 
mor is sometimes so subtle that it is 
difficult to grasp in its full application, 
but this is rarely the case, and even 
where it seems to the present reviewer 
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to be so, the fact may be accounted for 
by his denseness. The first volume 
begins with Mr. Furniss’ birth, so that 
we have the confessions of his child- 
hood as a commencement; but these 
are hardly as interesting as the ex- 
periences of his manhood. The sec- 
ond volume begins with a full descrip- 
tion of the famous “Artistic Joke,” by 
means of which Mr. Furniss took 
London by storm in 1887. This was, 
as will be remembered by most peopie, 
a parody on a large scale of the aver- 
age Royal Academy exhibition, and 
London laughed for many montks 
over the gigantic jest. This account 
is the most interesting thing in the 
work, and the reproductions of the 
pictures which Mr. Furniss exhibited 
make it of greater value; but the book 
is full of good things. It is very far 
from being an ordinary biography ; it 
tells of Mr. Furniss’ career, indeed, 
but it tells of it mostly from the hu- 
morist standpoint. At the same time 
there are not wanting descriptions of 
famous men, drawn without carica- 
ture, and these add to the worth of the 
book. 

Of course the illustrations are de- 
lightful, they could not be other, com- 
ing from such a source. American 
readers and art students are nearly as 
familiar with the work of Mr. Furniss 
as are the English, and we need not 
dilate upon the excellence of his work. 
Part of the book is devoted to Mr. 
Furniss’ experiences in America and 
we are enabled to look at ourselves 
and our institutions through the eyes 
of a professed caricaturist. The result 
may not be altogether pleasing to our 
vanity, but it holds some lessons by 
which, even while we are compelled 
to laugh, we might profit. 

To all who can appreciate good hu- 
mor in words and pictures, this beok 
will come as a welcome guest.—Balti- 
more Sun. 
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AN INTERES liNG VOLUME ON 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF A 
GREAT COMPOSER.* 


Richard Wagner has had ‘numerous 
biographers; biographers in fact 
enough to satisfy the most ardent of his 
countless devotees. But perhaps no 
former narrator of his life has pro- 
duced so valuable and interesting a 
study of the great man, his personality 
and achievement, as Mr. W. J. Hen- 
derson, who at this time brings for- 
ward a thoroughly accurate and ex- 
haustive work entitled “Richard Wag- 
ner, His Life and His Dramas.” 

The first third of this volume pre- 
sents no new nor striking features. It 
merely recounts in a clear, concise and 
interesting manner those facts that 
formed events and influences in the 
childhood, youth and manhood of the 
greatest musical genius that the last 
century has had the honor of produc- 
ing. Most of these facts are already 
well known to the Wagnerian student 
as they have been presented again and 
again in various forms and at various 
intervals, and except for the bits of 
insight which they afford us into the 
character and deeper personality of 
this gifted yet for that very reason, so 
eccentric being, except as they disclose 
to us the lessons to be learned from 
his life of hard and persevering labor, 
with its numerous misunderstandings 
and consequent anguish, to say noth- 
ing of the general dissatisfaction ex- 
perienced by the almost too sensitive 
nature at the very end, the mere facts 
in the every-day life of Wagner as in 
that of any genius, form but a little 
part of what the true lover and student 
would learn concerning him. 

The work as Mr. Henderson pre- 
sents it is divided into three parts, the 
first part being this preliminary and 
essentially biographical discussion; 
the second dealing with the aims of 
Wagner from the artistic point of 
view, and the third considering his 
various great dramas themselves. 


***Richard Wagner, His Life and His Dramas,”’ by W, J Henderson, 
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In the second section Mr. Hender- 
son first describes the lyric drama as 
Wagner found it; he then endeavors 
to explain the plans of reform and 
finally the reforms themselves intro- 
duced by Wagner, after which follows 
a consideration of the whole musical 
system as established by the great 
composer. 

The third section takes up succes- 
sively and in detail the various dramas, 
“Rienzi:” “Der Fliegende Hollander,” 
“Tannhauser,” “Lohengrin,” etc., and 
in these chapters Mr. Henderson gives 
ample proof of the careful and pains- 
taking research to which he has devot- 
ed himself in order to prepare for his 
work. He enters deeply into the very 
heart of every minute detail, tracing 
back to their first sources the begin- 
nings of the dramas, examining the 
literary sources and the manner in 
which they were utilized, then analyz- 
ing each drama technically and spirit- 
ually, thus building up an extended 
and valuable history of each. Mr. 
Henderson is not so critical as he is 
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explanatory. He says in his preface 
that it is not as a work of criticism 
that he would have his book known, 
but as work that will aid the admirer 
and student of Wagner music to a 
wider and more thorough knowledge 
of the works and a deeper understand- 
ing of the composer himself, and even 
a brief consideration of the volume is 
sufficient to show that Mr. Henderson 
has more than fulfilled his purpose, for 
the appreciative and penetrative inter- 
pretations that he has so interestingly 
set forth do indeed afford the Wag- 
nerian disciple a deep and thorough 
knowledge of the music, both as re- 
gards its technical qualities and its 
spiritual significance, and give as well 
an opportunity for a closer acquain- 
tance with the great genius himself, 
not only in respect to his external at- 
tributes, but also as concerns the very 
soul, which in its fullness poured forth 
the abundance of its wealth into the 
powerful, world-influencing musical 
dramas that are ever and will be ever 
identified with Wagner’s name. 


THE MAKING OF A COUNTRY HOME—AMERICAN TRAITS— 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE MAKING OF A COUNTRY 
HOME. 


“The Making of a Country Home” 
may be considered one of those signs of 
the times which it is the mission of 
literature to evince: it is a fore-run- 
ner, a prophecy, of that reaction 
against the life of cities, that return 
to nature and the idyllic which has al- 
ready come to pass several times in 
the world’s history, and which soci- 
ologists of rapt vision and scientific 
phraseology tell us will be the twenti- 
eth century swing of the pendulum. 
But this is the philosophic, the by-and- 
large aspect of a book which in itself 
is of all things concrete, practical, 
which has to do in their places with 
such crude realities as pork chops, and 


ITALIAN SCULPTURE—OLD TIME GARDENS—THE REAL 
LATIN QUARTER—CULTURE AND RESTRAINT. 


red cement; which has much to say 
of dollars and cents, which is finally 
the unidealized and convincing tale of 
how a man and his wife determined to 
enjoy a little more of existence than 
was procurable in a New York fiat, 
how they turned to the country, and 
what measure of happiness life yielded 
them there after the ups and downs 
incident to such a radical change of 
conditions. 

Mr. Mowbray knows well the life 
of city-dwellers whose status is that of 
John and Lucy, or of Kate and Wes- 
ley, the contrasted pair. Its restless 
monotony, its unsatisfying activity are 
touched off with humor and a tang of 
greenness. But his hero is a man 
from whom -routine cannot subtract 
individuality. John Dennison con- 
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tinues to conceive, to plan, to desire 
the taste of new things, the savor of 
mental freedom. He looks to the coun- 
try for an enlarged horizon; and the 
homely experiences of a householder 
and would-be home maker make a 
vastly interesting narrative in the 
hands of Mr. Mowbray. Not that a 
pastoral existence as pictured by our 
author, is all rose-color in tint. We 
learn how difficult and well-nigh im- 
possible it is to purchase a perfectly 
ideal house for three thousand dollars. 
We come to realize that energy and 
goodwill are not completely adequate 
tools for a successful gardener: that 
hours come when the sky and land- 
scape cease to smile, and even the 
harmless necessary cat is a burden 
tolerated because she may be kicked 
with impunity. There even come 
strains and stresses upon the domestic 
affections, occasion for comedy humor 
to lighten the practical page. All 
these however are but tests of strength 
for the man who, as the author aptly 
phrases it in his preface, “has the 
capacity to long for a home:” and in 
the end that perennial problem of city 
versus country has been solved in 
favor of the latter. 


o..T, P. 


AMERICAN TRAITS FROM THE 
POINT OF VIEW OF A 
GERMAN. 


Ignorance is often a more active evil 
in the world than base forms of vice. 
Ignorance of one’s neighbors at hand, 
or across the seas, for example, is a 
fruitful source of pride, vainglory and 
hypocrisy. Professor Munsterberg 
finds prejudice, criticism and ignorance 
concerning Germany and her people 
rampant in the minds of the Ameri- 
cans, and in this volume he seeks to 
dissipate one and enlighten the other, 
and thus bring into a closer accord 
than the merely commercial two great 
nations of the earth. In this task the 
author pronounces many of our 


boasted manifestations of the demo- 
cratic ideal of freedom in reality a 
“lack of social development, the sur- 
vival of a lower civilization,” and 
shows that while “Germans live under 
more complicated or systematized rules 
than Americans, for this very reason 
they have greater freedom than is pos- 
sible in the less restrained rush of 
American life.” 

“Education,” the subject of the sec- 
ond essay, is closely connected with the 
third upon “Scholarship.” Together, 
they strike the weaknesses of our sys- 
tems of education in schools and uni- 
versities, and with all admiration for 
the personal achievements of a score of 
distinguished scholars the author 
proves clearly how much more of last- 
ing value they might have produced 
“had not all the social factors, all the 
external conditions, all the public insti- 
tutions and public minds, worked 
against them, and hindered and 
hampered their splendid work.” 

The chapter on “Women” is full of 
suggestion and of comparison, which 
not even the author’s tact can make al- 
together acceptable to those women 
who insist upon the so-called equality 
of the sexes. 

How the average woman carries her 
burden of the higher culture is charac- 
terized in these significant words: “A 
lack of respect for really strenuous 
thought characterizes woman in gen- 
eral. Diletantism is the keynote. The 
half educated man is much more in- 
clined to show an instinctive respect 
for trained thought, and to abstain 
from opinions where he is ignorant. 
But the half educated woman cannot 
discriminate between the superficial 
and the profound, and without the 
slightest hestitation she effuses, like a 
bit of gossip, her views on Greek art, 
or on Darwinism, or on the human 
soul, between two spoonfuls of ice 
cream.” The final essay, “American 
Democracy,” is of equal import to the 
citizens of the Republic, and fore- 
shadows a time of adjustment and rap- 
prochement between Germany and 
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America in conditions and ideals un- 
dreamed of by the careless observer of 
isolating differences. Professor Mun- 
sterberg’s views are expressed with 
unhesitating frankness and deliberate- 
ness. If he does not always convince, 
he starts trains of thought, and by the 
very contradiction he excites leads to 
closer examination and wholesome 
argument concerning grave questions 
of national well-being.—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


ITALIAN SCULPTURE OF THE 
RENAISSANCE. 


Not a book for the million; ’twill 
be “cavian to the general.” One that 
for searching, subtle criticism, delicate 
and elusive, will deserve to be put be- 
side Walter Pater and Berenson. The 
author, L. J. Freeman, gives an order- 
ly presentation of the successive steps 
in the growth and development of the 
art of sculpture in the last of the three 
great periods, tracing it from its “ori- 
gins” in the work of the Pisani down 
to its culmination in the art of Michel- 
angelo. 

In comparing Ghiberti, Donatel!o 
and Luca della Robbia, he will be able 
to convince his readers, incredulous at 
first, that Luca was the most nearly 
Greek of them all. That is, “he ap- 
proaches his work in the Greek spirit 
with that fine plastic intelligence which 
feels the limits of its material and 
brings out the greatest beauty within 
those limits.” Although Luca’s types 
are not many, he most truly translates 
the “Greek motif into the vernacular” 
by the exquisite feeling he has for 
beauty, and by the power he has of 
conveying under his blue and white 
enamels the expression of physical and 
spiritual health, the blitheness and 
serenity which were the characteristics 
of Greek art in its best period. 

Weighted with thought, full of sug- 
gestiveness, is the description of the 
allegorical statues in the Medician 
chapel of San Lorenzo, Florence. 
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Here, as elsewhere, is it borne in upon 
the reader’s perception that in the es- 
timation of the author nothing is so 
vicious in a work of art as that ex- 
treme finish which leaves nothing to 
the imagination of the beholder, that 
lack of suggestiveness which may stir 
up in him incalculable tides of emo- 
tion— 

“Feelings too deep for tears.” 

This it is that constitutes the differ- 
ence between a Botticelli and a Meis- 
soner. 

The plates are of unusual beauty 
and excellence. Most persons are fa- 
miliar with the single panels of Dona- 
tello’s and della Robbia’s singing and 
dancing children; here may _ be 
seen the arrangement of the whole 
as intended for the Cantoria or 
singing gallery of the Duomo in Flor- 
ence. They are now to be seen in the 
Museo del Duomo. Again, take that 
tour de force of Gian da Bologna’s, the 
Rape of the Sabines, a disagreeable 
thing, not beautiful, but of great pow- 
er, as showing the triumph of mind 
over matter. Here is one of the best 
reproductions of this celebrated group, 
in place in the Loggia de’ Lanzi, Flor- 
ence. It is one that sculptors only can 
appreciate in any adequate measure. 

In conclusion it may be said, here is 
a volume of great beauty and merit. 
The subject has an inherent interest of 
itself, and the author has interpreted 
that subject in terms of harmony, with 
rare sympathy and feeling for beauty. 

M. L. 


OLD TIME GARDENS. 
Ambrosia, a green flower of no spe- 
cial beauty, but of a clear, pure, spicy 
fragrance, is Mrs. Earle’s favorite of 
all garden blooms that grow. She 
has celebrated it in earlier books, and 
in her latest one it has a goodly place. 
There is what Ben Jonson called an 
“ambrosiack odor” about the words 
wherewith Mrs Earle celebrates this, 
her earliest and latest passion among 

all the scents of an old garden. 
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With a crushed leaf of the author’s 
favorite herb filling the mind with 
sweetness, the reader can enter at once 
into the spirit of Mrs. Earle’s delight- 
ful book. Like her earlier works that 
deal with colonial subjects, “Old 
Time Gardens” shows an infinite ca- 
pacity for taking pains, as well as a 
lifelong delight in the subject. There 
is possibly more of the author’s per- 
sonality in this book than in the 
others. She is seen moving in a 
world of endless bloom, whether in 
Virginian rose-bowers, or on locust- 
shaded Hudson banks in old Dutch- 
descended gardens, or between box 
borders in New England. 

The least imaginative reader may 
take pleasure in these descriptions, 
written with much evident delight of 
gardens and sun dials, borders and 
superstitions that remain to us from 
colonial days. 

In the description of these homes of 
flowers, Mrs. Earle begins with the 
Pennsylvania ones and those of New 
York manors, notably the Van Cort- 
landt Manor at Croton-on-Hudson. 
Her bits of quotation from old books 
reveal in just the right places the fig- 
ures of the Dutch dames of long ago, 
who planted and weeded these same 
beloved plots in their day. 

Then comes a most appreciative 
chapter on “Front Dooryards,” those 
sacred little spots of bloom, fenced off 
carefully from all the rest of the place 
in tens of thousands of Yankee cor- 
ners, and celebrated by Miss Jewett’s 
or Miss Wilkin’s art in many a faith- 
ful tale. 

Mrs. Earle revels also in lavish 
blossoming and nature-arranged bor- 
ders, and gives her readers share in 
her enjoyment. Snapdragons, pop- 
pies, dahlias, petunias, chrysanthe- 
mums and china asters, sweet peas, 
morning glories, all the lilies of all 
lands, pansies, lilacs, roses, hollyhocks 
and hundreds of other blossoms are 


here living again, not pressed in the 
pages of a book. 

New England gardens figure more 
in this book than other colonial flower 
spaces. For one reason, there are 
more really old gardens in New Eng- 
land than elsewhere in this country. 
From Puritan days until our own, 
New England women have cherished 
their little gardens or their large ones 
with conscientious care as well as de- 
light in color and fragrance. What 
Mrs. Earle says of Salem is worth 


SUN-DIAL AT “WASHINGTON HOUSE,”’ 
LITTLE BRINGTON, ENGLAND 


quoting in special token of one qual- 
ity of the New England family reveal- 
ed in their gardens: 

“Salem houses and gardens are like 
Salem people. Salem houses present 
to you a serene and dignified front, 
gracious yet reserved, not thrusting 
forward their choicest treasures to 
the eyes of passing strangers; but be- 
hind the walls of the houses, inclosed 
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from public view, lie cherished gar- 
dens, full of the beauty of life. Such, 
in their kind, are Salem folk. Old 
Salem gardens lie behind the houses, 
out of sight. They are terraced down 
to the waterside; they are inclosed 
with hedges, and set behind high vine- 
covered fences, and planted round 
with great trees; thus they give to 
each family that secluded centering of 
family life which is the very essence 
and being of a home.” 


These “inclosed gardens” are the 
last word of the old world to the new, 
the high notes in the symphony of 
formal gardening on this side of the 
water. They are wholly suited to a 
little city by the sea like old Salem, 
but they would scarcely bear trans- 
planting, however well their blooms 
bear it, to other American cities, 
where there is more room and where 
people like best the sunshine and 
freedom of gardens that open into one 
another. 

Euclid avenue is more typically 
American to-day in the continental 
sense than Salem gardens. Therefore, 
taste and fancy cling by means of this 
book to the “Old-Time Gardens.”— 
N. Y. Mail and Express. 


THE REAL LATIN QUARTER. 


No novel or story in which artistic 
life is described is considered complete 
without some reference to the Latin 
Quarter. The stories told of this most 
elusive part of Paris are so conflicting 
that one is tempted to throw up his 
hands and say with the coolie, in Kip- 
ling’s Reincarnation of Krishua Mul- 
vaney : “There was no palanquin, there 
is a palanquin, there are many palan- 
quins. Before God I know nothing of 
any palanquin.” The Latin Quarter in 
this case represents the palanquin. 
Robert Louis Stevenson in the Wreck- 
er, has up to date given the best de- 
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scription of this haunt of the artist and 
student, and where Loudon Dodd says 
that he had to be content “by pretend- 
ing to be very poor, by wearing a 
smoking cap on the streets, and by 
pursuing through a series of misad- 
ventures that extinct mammal, the 
grisette,” it was thought that the Latin 
Quarter had received its quietus, 

Not so, for here comes F. Berkely 
Smith, who like his illustrious father, 
parts his name in the middle, and also 
does good things in the picture line, 
and writes a book with the title, “The 
Real Latin Quarter.” Mr. Smith has 
chosen a somewhat smaller territory 
than Lafcadio Hearn, in his Real Ja- 
pan, but, like him, he has dispelled a 
great many illusions on his subject, 
and written a book worth reading, if 
only for its description. There are 
fine stories in the book, skilfully told, 
while the author is taking his reader 
around to the various places with him, 
and the pathos of Pochard, who was 
once the handsomest man in Paris, 
now reduced to begging, through love 
of absinthe, will impress the reader 
that Mr. Smith’s way of telling marks 
him as no novice at his trade. 

F. Hopkinson Smith, the author’s 
father, has illustrated this book with 
a frontispiece and introduction, and 
the author has literally filled page 
upon page with sketches which are ex- 
cellent. There is but one fault to find 
with this book, and that is that it is 
not bulky enough by half, which is not 
a common cause of complaint. 


H. R. WricuHt. 


CULTURE AND RESTRAINT. 


‘¢ Friendship,’’ by Hugh Black, must 
be put in the classics on the same subject 
by Emerson, Cicero, Bacon, and Mon- 
taigne. ‘Culture and Restraint,’’ by the 
same author, is meeting a demand in a 
larger department of life and of 
thought. G. Campbell Morgan says: 
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“It seems to me to be a message of 
great weight to the present age. Mr. 
Black recognizes two opposing perils 
that threaten the best life of the day, 
that of a purely selfish culture, and 
that of asceticism, which results in 
spiritual pride. From the first 
page to the last, the book is 
thoroughly well informed, _fair- 
minded in the highest degree, 
acute in criticism, and written with an 
engaging lucidity of style.” One well 
versed in the classics of devotion puts 
it in the class of books written by 
Meyer, Andrew Murray, and Moody. 
but with a philosophical grasp absent 
from these. It is a stalwart, sympa- 
thetic, and an all-round answer to the 
queries of Monasticism. It empha- 
sizes the eternal element in Mysticism, 
while the atrophied parts are put on 
the dissecting table. It is the view of 
holiness of a broad-churchman, and it 
will help the man of the street, and the 
man of the closet. With robust con- 
viction as the supernatural, it pins 
down and labels some elements in 
Anglo-Saxon spirituality, hitherto 
put under the rubric of “the inexpress- 
ible and the undefinable.” 

Ben Jonson’s test for every book 
was “Give us enjoyment.” “Teach us 
endurance.” Hugh Black, in his book, 
does both. The fountain head of his 
inspiration, physical, mental and spir- 
itual, must be oceanic. The ground 
has been trodden by past masters in 
thinking, speaking, and writing. Yet 
here is special individuality, and 
choice inspiration stamped on every 
chapter. Gladstone, Huxley, Phillips 
Brooks, Drummond, Prof. Seeley, 
Hughes, and Romanes have put their 
deposit before us. Yet, in this voice, 
there are tones unheard before, ca- 
dence, emphasis, and charm. “Cul- 
ture and Restraint” adds its note to 
the orchestral harmony, in a masterly 
way, and as magnanimous. For har- 
mony profound and comprehensive 
must be the finality of all wise and of 
all honest efforts, to make men and to 


make society what they. may be, and 
what they ought to be, and what they 
shall yet be. Unrealized perfection 
lies deep in both culture and religion. 
Every human activity shall yet receive 
from religion a new sacredness. Ideal - 
ism is imperishable in human nature. 
Practical religion is a problem. It 
varies with the ages. These differ in 
tone and in quality. The problem 
varies with each separate soul, with its 
special temperament, and its environ- 
ment, but it is an ever present prob- 
lem. Should clergymen play billiards 
and progressive euchre, under any 
circumstances? Should Christians 
read novels, walk out on the Lord’s 
day, or go to the opera or theatre? 
One of our largest Communions has 
debated these questions. Are they set- 
tled yet? “Culture and Restraint,” 
gives the working principles for these 
matters. It is Puritanism, stripped 
and pealed of the incidental, and if we 
may say it, of the accidental. It holds 
us and these questions before the great 
white throne. The final decision is 
left with us, however. 

Complete culture means proportion- 
al development. The spiritual in us 
is over-weighted by the animal. We 
need to be continually reminded of the 
perfect man. Idealism brings out the 
imperious claims of the soul. Relig- 
ion is not something known at second 
hand, but something seen, and some- 
thing known by the receptive heart. 
In current sociology, in some quar- 
ters. Mr. Hayseed and Mr. Curbstone 
is the final judge, absolute and om- 
niscient. Each looks down on the 
other. Both claim a semi-omniscience 
in things moral and spiritual, and es- 
pecially in things theological. This 
would be amusing were it not so irrev- 
erent. Dr. Newman says justly: 
“When we speak of a man’s opinions, 
what do we mean, but the collection 
of notions he happens to have.” “Cul- 
ture and Restraint” questions the 
God-given right of some to be in “The 
Notion Business,” in certain funda- 
mentals. 
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Over and again, as we have 
studied this book these words 
have come back. They are from the 
pen of one of Philadelphia’s men, 
whose “Life” fills two volumes, but 
whose manhood inspired England ani! 
America. “Self-sacrifice is the instru- 


shall surrender so much which it 
ought to give you pleasure to possess. 
Another uses self-sacrifice as an ¢x- 
pression of the essential badness of 
the thing surrendered. Self-sacrifice, 
self-denial, is a means to freedom. 
Not because you have not deserved to 
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ment which all the moral disciplines 
that the world has seen have always 
used. One kind of moral training uses 
self-sacrifice as punishment. Because 
you have done so much, which you 
ought not to have done, therefore you 


enjoy it, not because it is wicked to 
enjoy it, but because there is another 
enjoyment more worthy of your na- 
ture, therefore let this first inferior 
enjoyment go.” 

ANDREW JACKSON SULLIVAN. 
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By Talcott Williams, LL. D. 


Mr. J. W. Mackail is already known 
to discriminating readers as the author 
of a rhythmic translation of selections 
from the Greek Anthology which 
stands alone in elevation and charm. 
His life of William Morris adds two 
volumes of engaging biography to 
English letters. It is not too long. It is 
written as a whole, not mere letters 
and diaries welded together. Sympa- 
thetic, it is also judicial. The man is 
here, as well as his manifold work and 
works. The book gives the period, 
already past, from “Maud,” written 
when Morris was at Oxford to “The 
Mary Gloster,” a period, we can all see 
now with a hall-mark of its own in 
verse, in illustration, in painting and 
in decoration. Morris is some sense 
was the period, in his verse—at points 
the most temperamental in our tongue 
—his prose, his wall-paper, his furni- 
ture, his reaction from a century of the 
organized factory, his socialism and 
his overflowing confidence in the fu- 
ture—take it all in all a true English 
prophet, living on locusts and wild 
honey and wearing his camel’s hair 
and leathern girdle with a new grace. 
This life is worthy. Less of talk and 
less of Morris’ group than one could 
wish, non-dramatic, penetrating, re- 
strained a true life-record forged and 
worked in sorrow for a lost leader. 


* y * 


Fra Filippo Lippi owes more with 
the average reader to a single poem of 


Browning’s than to all his works. Few 
who read these lines can definitely re- 
call a single one of his pictures. Each 
will remember Browning’s picture of 
the fat, sensual, art-loving monk. Mr. 
Edward C. Strutt in a comely large- 
paged octavo, abundantly illustrated, 
“Fra Filippo Lippi” has told the story 
of his life and works in a solemn criti- 
cal way. The work is careful. The 
various authorities are collated, how 
accurately, I cannot say. The pro- 
cessed photographs, 52, with 4 photo- 
gravure plates are the former a little 
dull and the latter much touched; but 
they cover the full course of a man 
who began as a naive painter of the 
dawn of art and ended with work that 
suggests the full noon of Raphael. 
Mr. Strutt has an occasional pink sen- 
tence and he has no great weight but 
his volume fills a sound, serviceable 
place for a man on whom no one vol- 
ume had before been written. 


* y * 


“The Christ of History and of Ex- 
perience,” the “Kerr lectures” of Dr. 
David W. Forrest, a Scotch clergyman 
of the United Presbyterian Church, 
took its place four years ago as both a 
logical and convincing re-statement of 
the evangelical position chiefly seeing 
in Christ not sacerdotal mediation but 
moral transformation. Dr. Forrest 
hangs his argument on the unique 
character of Christ’s moral conscious- 
ness as sinless. Out of this comes his 
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capacity to impress on his disciples his 
spiritual power and to verify all his 
miracles as themselves the work of 
that moral miracle, himself, From this 
joint impression logically grows the 
resurrection in which the historical 
becomes the spiritual Christ, render- 
ing redemption possible by hope as 
well as example, by self-sacrifice as 
well as by the stainless life. These 
lectures are somewhat Scotch, substi- 
tuting logic for faith and argument for 
inspiration ; but their candor and their 
sweep of the subject carry a convic- 
tion absent from a more rationalistic 


discussion. 


* y * 


* 

The Protestant temperament does 
not easily lend itself to mystical as- 
piration. This is the effort—not al- 
ways successful—of “Times of Retire- 
ment” by Dr. George Matheson. Yet 


a man who lost his eyesight on com- 
pleting his studies but who has for 
vears held his place as one of the lead- 
ing preachers of Edinburgh and con- 


ducted the work of a great parish has 
about him an intellectual detachment 
apparent in these three minute medita- 
tions. 

xy * 

Professor George Herbert Palmer 
seems to some students of Harvard, 
where he discourses on philosophy, as 
the most stimulating of teachers and 
to others as dispensing “hot air” in 
an agreeable “snap course.”” Both are 
right. Each gains what his attention 
deserves. So “The Field of Ethics” 
will seem to readers sophistical or con- 
vincing as men read it with sceptical 
challenge or with sympathetic accept- 
ance. Professor Palmer hangs ethics 
on the religious impulse but he has no 

g on which to hang religion. “I 
have nothing to do with demonstrating 
religion. I take it for granted as I do 
aesthetics, the law or the descriptive 
sciences.” Yet the fashion in which in 
a brief course of “Noble lectures,” a 
most thorny problem lying at the root 
of .conduct is analyzed and put in its 
logical and convincing relations so that 
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sanction wil] stimulate every reader. 
finite conduct is seen to need an infinite 
*~ + * 

Henry Schomberg Kerr (1838- 
1895) an English peer’s son, entered 
the Royal Navy at 13, at 29 having 
risen rapidly and being commander on 
H. M. S. “Bellerophon,” he felt a new 
vocation and entered the Jesuit order. 
After 10 years of novitiate, he had 18 
of missionary work in India and on 
the Zambesi, where he had a black 
madonna painted in the church to 
catch the native eye. Mrs. Monica 
Maxwell-Scott, great granddaughter 
of Sir Walter and living at Abbotts- 
ford, has written his life. It gives an 
accurate informing view of the frame 
of life, mind, heart and faith of the 
Society of Jesus, almost equally mis- 
apprehended by those who love and 
those who distrust the order. 


* y * 


The “Social England” series opens 
well with the moderate compact vol- 
ume on “Chivalry” by Mr. Francis 
Warre Cornish, an Eton and Cam- 
bridge man, classical tripos, 1861 and 
now 62 years of age. His very diffi- 
cult subject has a somewhat superficial 
but wide-spread treatment, being 
handled by subjects in chapters on 
each phase of the life of the day which 
bred Knights and their ideals. The 
training of a Knight, his conduct of 
war, tournaments, heraldry, ceremony, 
literature, military orders» the cru- 
sades and the position of women suc- 
ceed each other. This discursive treat- 
ment does not keep its perspective al- 
ways and is too anecdotal for the best 
illumination of the subject. There 
needs more system and skeleton; but 
in the end there is a very fair com- 
posite photograph furnished of the 
complex centuries of chivalry. 

* » *¥ 

“Travel in the First Century After 
Christ,” by Miss Caroline A. J. Skeel. 
is the type of book in which feminine 
scholarship most easily flows. A cyclo- 
naedia article printed as a book, it 
laboriously collates the literature of 
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the Roman road and its way-farers. A 
useful side-light is thrown on the 
spread of Christianity, Paul being an 
untiring traveler. For the rest, if you 
are an omnivorous reader, these pages 
are choked with familiar and unfamil- 
iar information on its subject, treated 
like a German thesis. The volume is 
indeed a Girton prize essay. 
* 4 * 

Miss Rosa Belle Holt has made 
“Rugs Oriental and Occidental An- 
tique and Modern” useful by its illus- 
trations. These, whether in color or 
processed are faced by a careful ex- 
planation. In all, there are 23 of these, 
with eight more photographs illus- 
trating rug manufacture. The text is 
rambling. It comes from manv 
sources and lacks knowledge. The 
general outlines are trustworthy and 
the familiar name is used. Mosul rugs, 
for example, are not made in the city; 
but in the mountains near. The grasp 
of the currents of design is far below 
Mr. Mulford’s “Oriental Rugs.” If 
one can have but one book, Mr. Mul- 
ford’s is better; but those interested 
in rugs will want this roomy quarto. 


* * 


“The Gold-Stealers” by Mr. Ed- 
ward Dyson opens a new page in fic- 
tion—the Australian boy of a mining 
village. He is in this story in all his 
varieties, the hero exaggerated but 
still a boy But most of all the squalid, 
rank flavor of the lower mining stra- 
tum of Victoria is in this book and for 
the first time,—a picture drawn with 
great sharpness and much humor. 

3k Ke * 

‘Her Letters—and His,’’ by Her, is 
an anonymous product of the success 
of an “English Woman’s Love Let- 
ters.” This time again the two agree 
to play fair and she comes to love too 
much and he too little. A book in 
pages well-written but so ill-construct- 
ed that the end remains in some doubt. 
Moreover a man could have but one 
meaning in one passage,—a woman 
may have several. 


The capacity simply to describe 
what one sees is very unusual. Any 
one who has it becomes interesting. 
“The Great Deserts and Forests of 
North America,” by Mr. Paul Foun- 
tain follows a beaten track—the lower 
Mississippi valley, a cypress swamp, 
the great plains, Arizona, the Yo- 
semite and the California Sierras. 
Over these the author passed 30 or 
more years ago. His minute observa- 
tion—he is not a naturalist—makes a 
book of the sort that Gilbert White 
wrote once and Mr. W. H. Hudson, 
who gives this book a preface,—does 


in our day. 
$,* 


College customs have yet to be 
brought into their proper relation to 
the natural history of the same phe- 
nomena in savage life. Professor 
Henry D. Sheldon in “Student Life 
and Customs” has not this clue. So 
completely is academic knowledge in 
these days compartmented that, save ° 
for a passing reference, he has ap- 
parently no conception of this mani- 
fest relation which makes student and 
savage life part of the same series of 
reactions. Instead with much indus- 
try and a stream of foot-notes he has 
first given a condensed note-book on 
mediaeval, German and English stu- 
dent life and succeeded this by our 
own. The last he divides into the 
colonial—a meager record; the period 
of change, 1775-1840: transition 1840- 
1870; modern 1870-1900. Since Mr. 
B. A. Hall issued in 1856 his most 
fascinating “Collection of College 
Words and Customs,” nothing equal 
to Mr. Sheldon’s work has appeared. 
If it is more formal and less quaint, it 
is also more comprehensive. His 
Bibliography is full and satisfactory. 
He justly pronounces “Student Life at 
Amherst College,” by Mr. George R. 
Cutting, published in 1871 by Hatch 
& Williams, “probably the most valu- 
able single work for American student 
life.” It cost the luckless firm enough 
to be. 
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Professor Brander Matthews is the 
constant expositor of linguistic com- 
monplace. The record of the obvious 
has, however, its use. “Parts of 
Speech, Essays on English,” collects 
fourteen essays, papers and magazine 
articles which fight out the question 
of Americanisms. Speaking with wide 
knowledge, much experience and capa- 
city for clear statement Mr. Matthews 
marshals the spread of English, its 
future, its usage here and in England, 
methods of growth by new _ words, 
foreign and slang, the tests of usage, 
rime, reform spelling, the place Ameri- 
can usage has. Here is a discussion 
of the subject as neat as a shop parcel. 
It lacks flavor. It wants originality. 
But no one who will read it but 
will learn and that large number who 
teach ‘‘ English’’ and have no personal 
experience or early training to guide 
ear and voice will find this compila- 
tion most useful. 


Book News 


Miss Grace Franklin Osgood has 
had her ‘* Convalescent’s Receipt Book ”’ 
viseed by two doctors. An endorse- 
ment by one cook were better. This 
little neatly printed manual reflects 
the sad fact that hospital cooking is 
lamentably behind the best current 
practice. Miss Osgood’s receipt for 
boiled rice would make a sad mess, 
wholly unequal to the short, quick 
boiling and draining, slow, dry, steam- 
ing of the wiser practice of the East. 
The vegetables are over-cooked. ‘The 
canvas back goes twice to the fire, 
alack and alas. ‘‘ Pulled bread’’ is 
omitted altogether. So is Dr. Bar- 
tholow’s invaluable emulsion. Ger- 
man Zwiebach should have a word, 
though it cannot, of course, be made 
ina house. ‘The ‘‘infant’s food’’ pre- 
pared shows no knowledge whatever 
of Dr. Meig’s  epoch-making _ re- 
searches. 
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r. George Gibbs, author of 

“In Search of Mademoi- 

selle,” is an artist and il- 

lustrator by profession, 

and though he has writ- 

ten from time to time for 

the magazines and periodi- 

cals, has given the greater 

part of his life to the study and work 
necessitated by his chosen calling. 
His first long story which has met 
with so decided a success, is the re- 
sult of a fondness for historical study 
and a love for the sea. His pictures 
are best known for their interpretation 
of the rugged life of our forefathers, 
and among those of his own profes- 
sion he is looked upon as the apostle 
of Action. That he can produce the 
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greater side of life and character ha 
been well proven in the delicate word 
portrait of “Mademoiselle” as she ap- 
peared to “Sydney Killigrew.” 

Mr. Gibbs’ desire to become a 
writer, he says, foreantedates his be- 
ginnings as an artist. For several 
years he struggled writing short 
stories for the magazines, which he 
sent the rounds of the magazines of 
the country. In three years but one 
of these stories was accepted and 
printed. But the saddest part of the 
affair was that the magazine—a very 
old and apparently well-established 
one—suspended publication with the 
number in which Mr. Gibbs’ story ap- 
peared—and the check has not yet ar- 
rived. This was not remunerative. 
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Mr. Gibbs found it necessary to come 
down to serious business of making 
his bread and butter. With this end 
in view he prepared some special ar- 
ticles and stories which were sent 
through its correspondent in Wash- 
ington to the New York Sun, and 
from this began his career as a news- 
paper writer—a training in a very 
rigid and thankless school. For three 
years he contributed articles on 
pseudo-scientific subjects connected 
with the work of the Government of- 
fices—space work, which paid him 
fairly well and enabled him to get the 
training in art that he wished. He 
worked on his newspaper work by day 
and sjent all his nights at the Cor- 
covan School of Art and at the Art 
Students’ League at Washington. 
Mr. Gibbs comes naturally by his 
knowledge of deep love for the sea. 
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He is closely connected with the late 
Admiral Paulding, and his father, the 
late Medical Inspector, Benjamin 
Franklin Gibbs, was a distinguished 
officer in the old navy. He is no 
stranger to the smell of brine and was 
for three years a cadet at Annapolis. 
It was while at the Naval Academy 
that Mr. Gibbs began his career as 
an artist, by making drawings of the 
officers and cadets, when he should 
have been working at his studies. The 
result of this real occupation was the 
permission he obtained from the Navy 
Department to resign. Since that 
time he has been making careful his- 
torical studies of Naval and Military 
life, and for the past three years has 
been living in Philadelphia, with which 
city he is to be identified in the future, 
for it is there that he has made his 
home. 
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BOOK NEWS BIOGRAPHIES 


Book NEws wishes to announce the opening of a new department that will hereafter 
appear under the heading ‘‘ Book NEws Biographies.’’ The purpose of this department 
is to furnish our readers each month with brief, interesting sketches of recent writers or 
when deemed advisable, of other authors who are not generally well known, 

We hope thus to establish a storehouse of reference that will prove valuable for all 
time to Book NeEws ‘subscribers and any others who are interested in books and their 


writers. 


Communications, either in the form of additional information or requests for facts 
concerning authors upon whom Book News has not touched, will be gladly received; all 
requests being complied with in as early an issue of BooK NEws as possible. 


Mrs. Margaret L. Woods, the author 
f “Sons of the Sword,” a recently 

published romance of the 
Siinenne Peninsular War, has had 
L.Woods an interesting literary ca- 

reer, not that it has been 
marked by many vicissitudes, but be- 
cause of the length of her literary ser- 
vice and her steady achievement. As 
children, she and her elder sister start- 
ed a magazine—in manuscript—writ- 


ten and illustrated almost entirely by 
themselves and various relations. F. 
H. Bradley, whose metaphysical writ- 
ings are now so widely known, and 
Andrew C. Bradley, Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford, were among the 
constant yearly contributors. Some 
years later the youthful editors moved 
to Oxford, and the circle of contribu- 
tors widened and so “oldened.” An- 
drew Lang wrote several charming 
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fanciful stories, which Mrs. Woods 
claims were better than most of the 
things he has done since. Also W. H. 
Mallock, Julian Sturgis and W. T. 
Arnold were considerable contribu- 
tors. But as the years went on, the 
magazine fell mt. the senile decay of 
print and then died. 

It was “The Village Tragedy,” pub- 
lished in 1887, that brought Mrs. 
Wocds to the particular notice of the 
English public. In this a laudatory 


article by Frederick Harrison in the 
Nineteenth Century was largely in- 


MRS. WOODS 


fluential. In the same year Mrs. 
Woods’ husband became head of ‘nis 
college at Oxford, and for eleven 
years her life as an official lady was a 
busy one. Nevertheless, during that 
time she wrote “Esther Vanhom- 
right,” “The Vagabonds,” “Weeping 
Ferry,” a book of verse, and a poeticai 
play, “Wild Justice.” After her hus- 
band’s resignation, Mrs. Woods spent 
one year in writing “Sons of the 
Sword.” 


Bertha Runkle is one of ihe 
American authors 
whose pens have made 
them famous within the 
past few vears. When she 
wrote “The Helmet of 
Navarre” she was little more than 
twenty years of age, yet her romance 


Miss 
youngest of the 


Bertha 
Runkle 
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attracted wider and more favorable 
attention than any other story thai 
ever appeared in The Century. In 
book form it started off with an edci- 
tion of 100,000 copies; and as dramia- 
tized by the author herself and Mr. 
Marston, it is one of the most success- 
ful plays of the season. Miss Runkle 
is the only child of Mrs. L. G. Runkle, 
a well-known New York journalist. 
She is a native of New Jersey; never 
went to kindergarten as a child, nor 
to college as a young woman; has 
traveled little, and has never been to 
France. “The Helmet” is a maiden 
effort at fiction-writing; but a strik- 
ing poem, “The Song of the Sons of 
Esau,” appeared over the author's 
name in Charles Dudley Warner’s 
“Library of American Literature” 
some years ago and is included in Mr. 
Stedman’s “American Anthology,” 
and once or twice in “The Helmet” 
she shows her skill in the forms of 
verse-writing popular in France in the 
sixteenth century. To St. Nicholas 
for December, 1900, Miss Runkle con- 
tributed a short story, “The Sorcery 
of Hal the Wheelwright,” the scene of 
which is laid in the England of Henry 


V. 


Una L. Silberrad, whose new novel, 
“Princess Puck,” promises to be even 
more widely read than her 
much discussed “The Lady 
of Dreams,” ‘s the daugh- 
ter of an English me:- 
chant living in East Anglia. Miss Sil- 
berrad is the only member of her fam- 
ily who is literary, and in speaking of 
herself, she says: “I am not an inter- 
esting person; I can make clothes and 
I can write tales; that is about all, I 
am afraid.” Her sister, she tells us, 
criticises her manuscripts and corrects 
the spelling, “which is more than pe- 
culiar.” “Princess Puck” was written 
mostly out of doors, in the orchard or 
in Epping Forest, which is near her 
father’s home. The scenery is East 
Anglian, but none of the towns in 


Una L. 
Silbcrrad 
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which the story is worked out are re2i- 
ly existing places. 

Her chief former works are “The 
Enchanter” and “The Lady of 
Dreams.” 


Miss Alice Caldwell Hegan, the au- 
thor of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 

Patch,” was born in Louis- 
es ville, Ky., and is the only 
Hegan daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 

S. W. Hegan, of that city. 
She was educated in her native town, 
and since her school days has _ been 
prominent in the social and literary 
life there. 


MISS HEGAN 


Miss Hegan has a keen sense of hu- 
mor, and is an able raconteur, with an 
inexhaustible supply of exceptionally 
good anecdotes. Her literary work 
heretofore has consisted mainly of 
short stories and sketches—in The 
Century Magazine, Town and Coun- 
try, etc. “Mrs. Wiggs” is her first 
sustained effort as a fiction-writer. 
The book was written with an ardent 
love for the work, and a warm-hearted 
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appreciation of, and sympathy with, 
the subject,—the half-pathetic, half- 
absurd, wholly improvident “po’ 
whites” of Kentucky. Miss Hegan’s 
anecdotes of these paradoxical people 
run the gamut of pathos and humor. 
Robert Yelverton Tyrrell, youngest 
son of the Rev. Henry Tyrrell, and 
grandson of Dr. Shaw, 
Senior Fellow Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, was born in 
Ballingarry County, Tip- 
perary, on January 21, 1844. 

His early education was conducted 
in a private school in Dublin; but later 
he entered Trinity College, and from 
there was graduated with the highest 
honors. In 1871 he was made Profes- 
sor of Latin in his Alma Mater, and 
from 1880 to 1898 held there the posi- 
tion of Professor of Greek. As a 
writer we find him in the field of class- 
ics and philosophy, many of his works 
being translations from the ancient 
tongues. Among the works that he . 
has published are “Correspondence of 
Cicero,” “Cicero In. His Letters,” 
“Latin Poetry,” “Sophocles,”  etc., 
while his contributions to the Suatur- 
day Review, The Fortnightly and The 
Quarterly have been frequent. a 


Robert 
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KXatharine Pearson Woods, whose new 
and exhaustive biographical study, 
“The True History of Cap- 
tain John Smith,” has just 
been published, is a South- 
ern woman, born at Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia, in 1853, and edu- 
cated in Baltimore. Her literary ca- 
reer began with short stories, sketches 
and reviews, etc., to various maga- 
zines; her first book published was 
‘‘Meterzott Shoemaker.” This has 
been followed by “Mark of the Beast,” 
“From Dusk to Dawn,” “John,” “The 
Son of Ingar” and “The True History 
of Captain John Smith.” 


Katharine 
Pearson 
Woods 
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Book News 


AUTHORS’ CALENDAR FOR JANUARY 


1. THOMAS R, LOUNSBERRY, NEW YORK, 
1838. 

History of the English Language—Life 
of James Fenimore Cooper—Studies in 
Chaucer. 

2. JUSTIN WINSON, MASSACHUSETTS, 1831. 

Was Shakespeare Shapleigh ?—Reader’s 
Handbook of the American Revolution— 
Cartier to Frontenac. 

3. Marcus T. CIcERO, ITaLy, 106 B. C. 

Rhetorica—Against Verres—De oratore. 


4. HENRY W. WARREN, MASSACHUSETTS, 
1831. 
Sights and Insights—The Lesser Hymnal 
—Studies of the Stars. 
5. THOMAS PRINGLE, SCOTLAND, 1789. 
Some Account of English Settlers in 
Albany, etc. — Ephemerides — African 
Sketches. 
6. CHARLES SUMNER, 
1811. 
The True Grandeur of Nations—Prophetic 
Voices Concerning America. 
7. THoMAS DE WITT TALMADGE, 
JERSEY, 1832. 
Crumbs Swept Up—Sermons—From Man- 
ger to Throne. 


8. ALFRED R. 
SHIRE, 1823. 
Palm Trees of the Amazons—The Malay 
Archipelago—Island Life. 
g. CHARLES B. TODD, CONNECTICUT, 1849. 
Life and Letters of John Barlow—General 
History of the Burr Family—Story of the 
City of New York. 
Io. ELISHA B. ANDREWS, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
1844. 
Institutes of General History—An Honest 
Dollar—Wealth ard Moral Law. 
11. CONNOP THIRLWALL, ENGLAND, 1797. 
Critical Essay on the Gospel of St. Luke 
—History of Greece—Primitiz. 
I2. RASMUS B. ANDERSON, WISCONSIN, 1846. 
Norse Mythology—Viking Tales of the 
North—The Younger Edda. 
13. NICHOLAS F. DAVIN, IRELAND, 1843. 
The Fair Grit—The Irishman in Canada— 
Speeches in Parliament. 
14. JOHN R. Tait, OHIO, 1834. 
European Life, Legend and Landscape— 
Dolce far Niente. 
15. JAMES B. THAYER, MASSACHUSETTS, 
1831. 
Letters of Chauncey Wright—Cases on 
Constitutional Law—Cases on Evidence. 
16. JAMES H. RIGG, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
1821. 
Principles of Wesleyan Methodism—Mod- 
ern Anglican Theology—Before and After 
Christ. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


NEw 


WALLACE, MONMOUTH- 


17. CHARLES B. BROWN, PHILADELPHIA, 
1771. 

Wieland—Arthur Mervyn—Edgar Hunt- 
ley. 

18, JOHN GILLIES, SCOTLAND, 1747. 

History of Ancient Greece—History of 
the World from the Reign of Alexander to 
Augustus. 

19. GEORGE T. LADD, OHIO, 1842. 

Principles of Church Polity—Doctrine of 
Sacred Scripture—Outlines of Descriptive 
Psychology. 

20. RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, LONDON, 
1866. 

The Quest of the Golden Girl—If I Were 

God—Love Letters of the King. 


21. ALFRED YOUNG, ENGLAND, 1831. 

Catholic and Protestant Countries Com- 
pared—Catholic Hymns and Canticles— 
Carols fora Merry Christmas and a Joyous 
Easter. 


22. FRANCIS BACON, LONDON, I561. 
Advancement of Learning—Novum Or- 

ganum—History of Henry VII. 

23. SAMUEL H. TURNER, PENNSYLVANIA, 

1790. : 

Companion to the Book of Genesis— 

Thoughts on Scripture Prophecy—Compar- 

ing Spiritual Things With Spiritual. 


24. CHARLES K. ADAMS, VERMONT, 1835. 
Democracy and Monarchy in France— 
Manual of Historical Literature—British 
Orations. 
25. ROBERT BOYLE, IRELAND. 1627. 
New Experiments—Hydrostatical Para- 
doxes—Discourse of Things Above Reason. 


26. THoMAS N. TALFOURD, ENGLAND, 1795. 
Ion—Life and Letters of Lamb—Final 
Memorials of Charles Lamb. 


27. OLIVER P. TERRY, TENNESSEE, 1820. 
The Covenanter—East Tennessee and the 
Civil War—The Cavalier and the Puritan. 


28. HENRY N. HUDSON, VERMONT, I814. 
Studies in Wordsworth — Sermons — Es- 
says on Education. 


29. CHARLES B. WAITE, NEW YORK, 1824. 
History of the Christian Religion to the 

Year A. D. 200—A Conspiracy Against the 

Republic—Jesus the Essene. 


30. GEORGE A. TOWNSEND, 
1841. 
Life of Garibaldi—Bohemian Days—Cam- 
paigns of a Non-Cambatant. 


31. PHILirp H. STANHOPE, ——, 1805. 

The War of Succession in Spain—History 
of England From the Peace of Utretch to 
the Peace of Versailles. 


DELAWARE, 
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The Literary “Ought ” 


cee Litera sy 


HE confession, “I know I 
‘ought’ to like such and 
such a book or author, but 
I do not,” is not infre- 
quently heard from the lips 
of persons who value the 
possession of good taste in 
literature, and concerning 
authors of accepted standing, and 
the same confession would be 
heard oftener if all readers were 
equally frank. This raises the in- 
teresting question, how far such in- 
dividual independence of taste may be 
indulged without carrying the indulger 
outside the boundaries of literary cul- 
ture and good taste. We can make a 
broad rule very easily. Thus, a reader 
who delights in Mrs. Southworth, Miss 
Evans, E. P. Roe, and Mary John- 
ston, and “cannot read” Thackeray, 
Stevenson, Goldsmith, and Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward, (taking names at ran- 
dom,) cannot claim a place in the 
ranks of people of good literary taste. 
But when we narrow the boundaries, 
and attempt to decide how necessary 
it is to like Browning and Meredith 
and Tolstoi’s fiction, not to include 
some of the older classics, then we 
meet a problem not so easy of solu- 
tion. 

In behalf of independence of liking, 
many a precedent might be cited. This 
list would include Howells’s estimate 
of Scott, Mark Twain’s estimate of 
Cooper, and Carlyle’s contempt for 
Darwin. An analysis of these dislikes 
will assist us in reaching some expla- 
nation of the difference of view taken 
by persons of repute in regard to many 
authors, and will lead to the conclusion 
that one may indulge in a dislike (or 
non-liking) for certain authors of 
recognized position without forfeiting 
the claim to good literary judgment. 


“OUCH T” 


Mr. Howells refuses to place Scott 
in the front rank of novelists, largely 
because his characters, in Mr. 
Howells’s estimation, do not possess 
individuality. Here at once we come 
in contact with the individual point of 
view. The American novelist, who in- 
troduces us to young men and women 
of our own day and country, and who 
has found that he must build up for 
each one a “character” of sufficient in- 
dividuality to attract his readers’ in- 
terest is not satisfied with the pro- 
ductions of the Scotch novelist, who 
depends so largely on the scenic and 
historic effects with which he sur- 
rounds the people of his imagination, 
or those whom he summons to his 
pages from historic ground. Mark - 
Twain analyzes Cooper’s Indian tales 
with a measuring line, proving to his 
satisfaction the impossibility of some 
of the Leatherstocking people’s accom- 
plishments, and tossing the whole 
series overboard on this account. This 
may come under the heading of “exact 
criticism,” and where it appeals to a 
reader it is certain to work a good 
deal of destruction among idols. But 
the most of Cooper’s readers do not 
use the rod as they read, and it is the 
absence ot it that has insured Cooper 
a place in their hearts. Carlyle’s criti- 
cism of Darwin is of a different kind, 
a criticism of philosophy, it may be 
urged, rather than of literature. But 
his declaration, “Never could read a 
page of it,” showed that Darwin ut- 
terly failed to interest him. 

And here we get at the kernel of lit- 
erary opinion. If we are honest in our 
likings, we will admit that we like a 
book because of the impression it 
leaves on our own minds; and the big- 
gest books leave very different im- 
pressions. We recall an essay on Cer- 
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vantes by one of our most charming 
writers, in which she combats the idea 
that Don Quixote should be regarded 
from the pathetic instead of from the 
strictly humorous view; and yet we 
are inclined to think that the most ap- 
preciative students of the character will 
feel more inclined to extend to the 
errant knight their sympathy than their 
ridicule. 

In deciding for ourselves the ques- 
tion whether we really ought to like 
a particular work or author, we may 
allow a certain attitude for individual- 
ity of taste. It will not do to class 
among the illiterate all who do not read 
Browning or Meredith, or even all 
who confess to a lack of enthusiasm 
over Kipling and Mrs. Ward. We do 
not all enjoy equally the same pictures 
on the walls, or the same dishes on the 
table; why should we expect to have 
the same taste about books? Let us 
be content rather to take our stand with 
Macaulay, and say: 

‘*There are a few characters which 
have stood the closest scrutiny and the 
severest tests, which have been tried in 
the furnace and have proved pure, 
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which have been weighed in the bal- 
ance and have not been found wanting, 
which have been declared stirling by 
the general consent of mankind, and 
which are visibly stamped with the 
image and superscription of the Most 
High. These great men we trust that 
we know how to prize, and of these 
was Milton. The sight of his books, 
the sound of his name, are refreshing 
to us. His thoughts resemble those 
celestial fruits and flowers which the 
Virgin Martyr of Massinger sent down 
from the gardens of Paradise to the 
earth, distinguished from the produc- 
tions of other soils, not only by their 
superior bloom and sweetness, but by 
their miraculous efficacy to invigorate 
and to heal. They are powerful, not 
only to delight, but to elevate and 
purify.”’ 

If we can pick out these “few char- 
acters” and honestly give them our ap- 
preciation, we need not worry if our 
purchases of books do not embrace 
not only many of the popular ones of 
the day, but a few of those whose 
authors’ reputations have been made. 
—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


SS Oe” 


SAD, LOW PLAINT of the WHITE OWL 


A month or so ago a score of dis- 
appointed authors met in the front 
parlor at 303 North Fifty-fourth 
street. At the meeting it was 
resolved, that, whereas, all edi- 
tors seemed in league against them, 
they would thwart their common 
enemy, the editor, by publishing a 
magazine of their own. It was to be 
called the White Owl, and for the 
modest sum of one dollar each author 
should see himself in print. 


The White Owl has appeared. No- 
vember marked a new epoch in the 
history of literature. 

The ]WVhite Owl is neat, but not 
gaudy. It is long and slim and bears 
the unmistakable earmarks of strict 
economy. 

In the first issue seven authors have 
given their virgin efforts to the world. 

Mr. Edwin Kamerly leads off with 
an essay entitled “Success.” We have 
never heard of Edwin, but he writes 
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in an authoritative way that is im- 
pressive. 

“When a grand poem or picture is 
finished, the author does not sit down 
in worrying uncertainty, nor depre- 
cate criticism. He knows that his 
work is great, and is content to let 
the world find it out. We sympathize 
with the feeling,” says Edwin, mod- 
estly. 

Among the unique features of the 
various stories is an ingenious villain 
who performs an operation for appen- 
dicitis upon his hated rival and be- 
fore sewing him up puts a bottle of 
vitriol in his little insides. The hated 
rival does not notice the bottle rat- 
tling around in his interior. But one 
day the vitriol eats through the cork 
and through the hated rival, burning 
him quite in two. The “police are 
puzzled,” and the mystery is never 
solved till the villain, in a letter, an- 
nounces that he is about to “cease to 
exist,” and confesses. 

An authoress who heretofore has 
been bogged down in the mire of ob- 
scurity is “Mae.” Mae _ introduces 
herself to the public with a story en- 
titled “People Change.” 

“It was the night of the wedding of 
Maud Caruthers and Tom Burton,” 
says the opening paragraph of the 
story. ‘““Maud’s discarded sweetheart 
comes to the church with ‘a smile 
playing about his lips.” Once or twice 
his breast bounds like a shot doe, but 
the smile still plays about his lips. 
Although it is night, Mae says ‘the 
birds are chirping in the neighboring 
trees, singing a merry song as if to 
comfort him.’ ” 

The reader naturally wonders how 
it happens that the birds are singing 
so gayly at a time when all self-re- 
specting birds are presumed to be 
asleep. 


“A lonely tear coursed its way over 
lis cheek,” says Mae. While this 
lonely tear is coursing its way over 
his cheek the wedding procession files 
out and the story ends with the former 
sweetheart “going out into the 
night.” Which, under the circum- 
stances, seemed the only thing for him 
to do to keep from being locked in by 
the janitor. 

The heroine of a second story wails 
in a hammock because she thinks her 
sweetheart has invited another girl to 
the Harvard foot ball game. 

This is enough to make any gir} 
wail, but the date of the Harvard 
game comes a little late to make wail- 
ing in a hammock comfortable, unless, 
of course, Miss Graydon, the heroine, 
was wearing her winter flannels. The 
author does not make this explana- 
tion, however, and we are more inter- 
ested to learn whether she caught cold 
than whether the misunderstanding 
was straightened out. ‘ 

“Put Asunder” is the title of a story 
in which the heroine and the hero 
meet in a storm on the boardwalk. 
Every time one or the other speaks 
the “storm rages higher.” But the 
heroine does not mind it in the least. 
She draws her furs closer and turns 
her face to the sea. WlhLen he speaks 
it is “bitterly.” She replies “coldly,” 
and finally learning she is married he 
“staggers blindly away.” Nothing 
seems left for him to do but to drown 
himself, which he does, and the storv 
ends when they bring his “drenched 
face and form” up the beach. The 
contributors to the White Owl seem 
to be a morbid lot. Possibly their 
melancholy may be attributed to the 
frequent rejection of their manuscripts 
which I may say from personal ex- 
perience has a depressing effect upon 
the spirits—Suzette, in Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. 
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NEW YEAR POETRY 


NEW YEAR’S EVE—MIDNIGHT. 


Dead. The dead year is lying at my feet ; 

In this strange hour the past and future 
meet; 

There is no present ; noland in the vast sea ; 

Appalled, I stand here in Eternity. 


Darkness upon me. On my soul it weighs ; 

The gloom ; that has crushed out the life of 
days. 

That once knew light, has crept into my 
heart ; 

I have not strength to bid it thence depart. 


Oh, what is Time ? and what is Life, the fire 

That thrills my pulses with its large desire? 

Since at each step I rend a fragment of my 
soul, 

And growth means dying, whither is the 
goal? 


The old, old question! Yet I do not shrink 
From bitter truths, I do not fear to drink 
Even to the dregs the cup that tears may 


I’d know God’s truth, though it were human 
ill. 

I have cast down the idols in my mind 

Which sought to comfort me for being 
blind ; 

I need no pleasant lie to cheat the night, 

I need God’s Truth, that I may walk aright. 


That, and that only ! with unflinching eyes 

I would tear through the secret of the skies ; 

Smile on, ye stars ; in me there is a might 

Which dares to scale your large empyreal 
height. 


Yet—yet—how shallit be? Time sweeps me 
on, 

And what one day I hold, the next is gone ; 

The Very Heavens are changed! the face 
they wore, 

A moment back, is lost to come no more. 


My soul along the restless current drifts, 

And to its sight the source of radiance 
shifts ; 

Wildly I strive some gleam of truth to save, 

And cry, ‘‘ God help me! ”’ battling with the 
wave. 


God help me? 
vain, 

Although it rush up to my lips again ; 

I know His help was given with the Breath 

That leads me thus to struggle against death. 


Well I know the prayer is 


No further help. No help beyond the soul, 

The fragment of Himself I hold in my con- 
trol ; 

From heaven, no stronger aid to lead me 
through the fight : 

In heaven, no higher aim to bind me to the 
Right. 
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Thus stand I on the brink of this new year, 
Darkness upon me—not the work of fear. 
Powerless I know tocheck the river’s sweep, 
Powerful alone my own soul’s truth to keep. 
—FREDERIKA RICHARDSON MACDONALD. 


THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR; THE 
BIRTH OF THE NEW. 


Twelve by the clock ! 
Hark to the slow, solemn strokes 
That toll the knell of the year. 
Now the last dies away into silence ; 

Death claims his own ; 

The Old Year has perished, 

The New Year is here. 


Upward the steep pathway climbing, 
But a few short hours ago, 

Came a bent form, weak and wasted, 
Weary, sad and marked with woe. 


Stumbling, halting came the aged one 
Step by step drew near the height, 


_ Sank halfway and lay there panting, 


Shorn of power, stripped of might. 


Night hurried on and with its darkness, 
Overtook the failing form, 

Enuveloped it in gloomy shadows, 
Trampled it beneath a storm. 


The high winds raged, the rain fell heavy, 
Violently the tree-tops swayed, : 

Earth and sky were wrapped in madness, 
All nature groaned in agony. 


And there on the dreary hillside, 
On the earth so damp and cold, 

Lay the wayworn traveller fainting, 
Crushed beneath the onset bold. 


The hours fled; the storm passed over, 
Peace at length can hold its sway, 
In the east the sun is rising, 
A rosy dawn foretells the day. 


Now joy to the weary wanderer 
Beneath the great oak-tree, 

Once more he can take up his burden 
And press onward joyfully. 


But where is the little, bent figure ? 
Where the sad eyes and white hair? 

On the spot where the old one slumbered, 
Rests a child, small, tender and fair. 


Did the glorious angels of Heaven 
Pitying the tired, weak form, 
Bear it far upward with them, 
To a land that is sheltered from storm? 


Yes, for every life that‘is finished, 
For every mission complete, 
God sends as a fair equivalent, 
A new soul, fresh, gentle and sweet. 
ANON. 
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WISE and WITTY SAYINGS 
rSBeOM NEw 8 @ OG 8-2 


It is posterity that pronounces final judgment upon a writer. He may 
fill a large and unique place among his contemporaries . . . . but itis 
those who come after him to whom is committed the ultimate adjudication of 
his claims to remembrance.—Lo/#terings in Old Fields. 


Better the perfect dream, even though unfulfilled, than the imperfect 
reality.—Her Letters—and Hits. 


The constant flatterer will ever prove an inconstant friend.—z4¢ New 
Epigrams. 


A book may be a perpetual companion. Friends come and go, but the 
book may beguile all experiences and enchant all hours.— 7he World Beautiful 
in Books. 


There are moments of supreme embarrassment in the lives of persons 
given to veracity.—Mr. Munchausen. ; 


There is a curious distinction between a man’s and a woman’s love, in 
that he knows himself to be stricken with the first symptoms of the fever, but 
she can have the disease for months before she discovers what it is.—A House 
Party. 


Envy is a sin of weakness, and whoever is guilty of it confesses his 
inferiority.—-Ouiet Hints to Growing Preachers. 


No logical flight of stairs can convey the mind from a godless earth to 
anything other than a godless heaven.— 7he New Epoch for Faith. 


All men in an army do not fight.—O/d Times in Dixie Land. 


There are two ways of acquiring wisdom. We may get it cheaply by 
observing the faults and follies of others and trying to avoid them, or we may 
learn it from our own bitter experience.—Concerning Marriage. 


Force never yet won a woman’s love.—JA/inette. 


The egotist has a poor memory ; he constantiy forgets that the world ex- 
isted before him and that it will continue to exist after him.—zz¢ New Epigrams. 


Paragons don’t marry other paragons, or the world would be somewhat 
more dull than it is at present.— 7he Ordeal of Elizabeth. 
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Never make a promise, but if you make it, never break it.—7Zhe Fiery 
Dawn. 


The heart has reasons which the reason does not know.—Chrisi and Life. 


‘* We do not leave the symbol of our happiest hour to be the property of 
every eye.’’— Zhe Princess Cynthia. 


There are periods in the life of every individual when some malign in- 
fluence seems to overshadow them.—/Minette. 


Man may have a very broad horizon; but the broader it becomes the 
farther he seems to be transported from the capacity to exercise the normal 
functions of the brain.— 7he Curse of Education. 


Not to know when we are beaten may mean victory in the end; not to 
know we have won means certain defeat.— 7he Fiery Dawn. 


The passions believed to be the enemies of concord in reality conduce 
to that unity from which we deem them so far removed.—Se/ections from the 
Works of Fourier. 


To give a trifling pleasure, smooth an anxious brow, bring a little light 
into dark paths—what a truly divine office in the midst of this poor human- 
ity !— Zhe Simple Life. 


A noble mind ever finds something of itself reflected where it gazes.— 
Princess Cynthia. 


One's view of life may be true and romantic at the same time.—Se/ore the 
Dawn. 


> 


INVOCATION to the SEA 


Come to the rocks where the wild billows 
pour 

Pzeans of song on the spell haunted shore ; 

Speak not a whisper Love unto me,— 

Yield all thy soul to the song of the sea ! 


Come great Spirit of Ocean and smile, 
Smile on thy children, with music beguile ; 
Breathing new life in thy mystical air, 
Lift them to regions celestial and fair ! 


Come in thy grandeur, tumultuous seas, 
Pour thy sweet music out on the breeze, 
Till the rapt spirit, soaring and free, 
Hears Heaven's voice in the song of the 
sea ! 
— WASHINGTON VAN DUSEN. 
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In the January Harper's appears the 
first installment of a novelette by Mark 
Twain, entitled “A Double-Barre'led 
Detective Story.” The leading artistic 
feature is Howard Pyle’s ‘“North- 
folk Legends of the Sea,” with illus- 
trations by the author; science is rep- 
resented by Professor Simon New- 
comb, and the essays are by Henry T. 
Finck, Alice A. Stevens and Fanny E. 
Barnes. Six short stories add ‘to the 
attractiveress of the number. 


The Century has humorous sketclies 
by Ruth McEnery Stuart, Ellis Parker 
Butler, James Whitcomb Riley and 
others. There is a timely article on 
“Electric Transit in London and 
Paris,” by Isaac N. Ford; “New 
Year’s Day Twenty Years Ago” re- 
calls the almost-forgotten custom of 
New Year’s calls; and there are serial 
stories by Cyrus Townsend Brady and 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 


The opening article in McClure’s is 
by W. J. Carney and Chauncey Thorm- 
as, entitled “Army Jack,” and _ illus- 
trated by W. R. Leigh. George W. 
Smalley has an interesting article on 
“Personal Reminiscences of Famous 
Men and Women;” “In and Around 
the Great Pyramid” is described by 
Cleveland Moffett; and Cyrus Town- 
send Brady writes about “David 
Crocket and the Most Desperate De- 
fense in American History.” The fic- 
tion is represented by well-known 
writers, 


The first of Frank A. Vanderlip’s 
articles on the “American Invasion” of 
Europe appears in the January Scrib- 
ner’s. The illustrations which accom- 
pany these articles have been collected 
from all over the world, showing 
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American machinery and American in- 
ventions in use in almost every known 
region, Edith Wharton begins a ser- 
ies of brief artistic impressions of 
Italy ; Marguerite Merington has writ- 
ten “A Christmas Masque,” which tells 
the love-story of a Gainsborough lady ; 
and other short stor:es and serials are 
by Jesse Lynch Williams and F. Hop- 
kinson Smith. 


John Luther Long’s new novel, 
“Naughty Nan,” is published entire in 
the January number of Lippincott’s. 
In this tale Mr. Long proves that he 
is a master hand at love-making in 
other lands than Japan, and in pictur- 
ing the tender passion of a wilful New 
York girl he excels himself. “A Fair 
Exchange,” by Will N. Harben, is the 
story of a would-be suicide in Paris; 
and “The Seal of Silence,” a brief tale 
of much dramatic power, is by Albert 
Payson Terhune. There is an impor- 
tant posthumous paper by Sidney 
Lanier, entitled “Music of Shake- 
speare’s Time,” which is published in 
two parts, and deals with a scholarly 
subject in a conversational vein. The 
verse of the month is contributed by 
Paul Laurence Dunbar, Florence 
Earle Coates, William Roscoe Thayer, 
Edmund Vance Cooke and John B. 
Tabb. 


“Prince Reckless,’ by Authur Gr's- 
som, is the leading story in the Janu- 
ary or Christmas number of The Smart 
Set. Elizabeth Duer (Mrs. James 
G. King Duer) is the author of 
a story entitled “Sinful Sara;” 
“The Enchanted Rug” is the title 
of another of Edgar Saltus’ arti- 
cles, and “The Hatred of Friends.” 
by Gertrude F. Lynch, is a study of 
feminine nature that will be forcibly 
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appreciated by many women. ‘* Mod- 
ern Fox-Hunting,’’ by George F. Un- 
derhill, an English authority on the 
sport will be read with interest by all 
followers of the hounds. A unique and 
amusing story is ‘‘ A Sentimental Jour- 
ney, 1902,’’ bv Francis M. Livingston, 
and other tales are ‘* The Lotos and the 
Bottle,’? by O. Henry; ‘‘ Ties of Auld 
Lang Syne.’’ by Ethel Watts Mumford ; 
and ‘‘Expert Assistance,’’ by W. Pett 
Ridge. 


The leading article in the January 
number of Country Life in America 
is on California, by the editor of the 
magazine, L. H. Bailey. There are 
fifty large photographs on many sub- 
jects, from garden making and fruit 
growing, pleasant homes, estates, and 
great ranches, to the natural beauties 
and ccuriosities of the Pacific Coast, 
without omitting the popy-worts and 
Gila monsters, Among other articles 
are ‘* The Country Life of California,’’ 
by A. J. Wells : ‘‘ The Story of a Great 
California Estate,’’ by Charles Howard 
Shinn; ‘Plant Growing and Human 
Culture,’’ by Prof. E. J. Wickson, and 
‘¢ The Bounty of California. 


Among the papers of interest in the 
Metropolitan are “A Colorado Christ- 
mas,” by Louis V. Jefferson; “A New 
Genius in Photography,” by Perriton 
Maxwell; and “The Largest Camera 
in the World,” by D. Allen Willey. 
There are short stories and poems by 
Edmund St. Julien, Theodosia Garri- 
son, Kate Masterton and others. 


“The Western Art Collection,” by 
Lena Cooper, is the opening article in 
the Junior Munsey. Littlefield Strong 
writes about the origin and develop- 
ment of bull-fighting in Spain; “The 
Greatest Land Rush” is described by 
William R. Draper; and the exper- 
ience of a successful minister is given 
in the article, “Women in Church 
Work.” There are new installments 


News 


of the serials, and _ short stories by 


well-known writers. 


Munsev’s opens with an article on 
‘** Diplomats at the Capital,’’ which de- 
scribes the personalities and the power 
of the representatives of foreign gov- 
ernments sent to the United States, 
Arthur G. Keene writes about ‘‘ The 
Art of Figure Skating ;’’ ‘* The Mak- 
ing of a Play’’ tells how a successful 
play is developed from an _ author’s 
manuscript; the serials are continued, 
and short stories add to the attractive- 
ness of the number. 


The complete novel in the Argosy 
is by F. K. Scribner, entitled ‘‘ A Game 
of Chance.’’ There is the first in- 
stallment of a serial by W. bert Fos- 
ter ; short stories and poems by How- 
ard M. Yost, Mary LD. Brine, FE. Percy 
Neville and others. 


“Jerome—The Politician Militant,” 
is the opening article in Ainslee’s, and 
is written by Walter L. Hawley. Har- 
vey Sutherland writes entertainingiy 
about “Training Wild Animals ;” 
“Russia’s Vodka Monopoly” is de- 
scribed by Anna Northend Benjamin, 
and H. E. Armstrong contributes a 
paper on “The Nation’s Conscience 
Fund.” Short stories and poems add 
to the attractiveness of the number, 


Among the illustrated articles in 
Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly are 
“Kentucky Feuds and Their Cause,” 
“An American Country Gentleman,’ 
“The Dispensary Law of South Caro- 


line,” and “Chief Arthur.” The short 
stories are contributed by Ian Maclar- 
en, R. H. Barbour, Hamlin Garland 
and S. A. Nelson. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal’ opens 
with a page showing some of Miss 
Brownell’s artistic photographs, then 
tells “How Uncle Sam Guards His 
Millions,” and presents Mr. Kipling’s 
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actual experience in “raising” a babv 
lion. Cardinal Gibbons contributes a 
fearless article on ‘‘ The Restless Wo- 
man,’’ and James Whitcomb Riley’s 
‘Home Folks”’ are described and pic- 
tured. The editorial page is given up 
to extracts from sixty-eight letters re- 
lating to the ‘‘cramming’’ system in 
the schools. In the way of fiction are 
the second part of “The Russells in 
Chicago,” the conclusion of Miss Por- 
tor’s “A Gentleman of the Blue 
Grass,” and of Frederick M. Smith’s 
romance, “Christine,” and “The Wis- 
dom of the Dove,” a clever short story 
by Lilian Brooks. 


Table Talk for January opens with 
an article entitled ‘* The Conventional 
Way of Setting the Table,’’ by Mrs. 
Burton Kingsland, an acknowledged 
authority. The article is invaluable to 
all women interested in knowing the 
latest fashions of the table, that will 
be in vogue for 1902. Other articles 
and illustrations of dishes in this issue 
keep the magazine up to its usual high 
standard of practical usefulness. 


The long story in St. Nicholas is 
“The Wyndham Girls,” by Marion 
Ames Taggart. Girls especially will 
enjoy the account of these young he- 
roines who, suddenly brought to face 
a trying situation, show themselves 
brave and capable despite lack of pre- 
paration. Other fiction is to be 
found in “Uncle John, Mind-Reader,” 
by Ethel D. Puffer; “Frank Benson’s 
Automobile,” by Frank S. Ballard, and 
the current installment of John Ben- 
nett’s “Story of Barnaby Lee.” In the 
matter of art, there is a full-page copy 
of Correggio’s “Santa Notte” (Holy 
Night), showing the Madonna and 
certain saints illuminated by the light 
emanating from the Babe; and a fron- 
tispiece reproducing a portrait of a 
child by Adelaide Cole Chase. Books 
and Reading, Nature and Science, St. 
Nicholas League, the Letter-Box and 
the Riddle-Box are as full as ever of 


rhymes and jingles, drawings, photo- 
graphs, stories, sketches, etc. 


The January number of the Wo- 
man’s Heme Companion contains the 
second article in the series of Famous 
Singers. It deals with the American 
artist, Emma Eames. A _ brilliant art 
feature which will appear during the 
year 1902 in this magazine will con- 
sist of four large pictures by Sir Ed- 
ward Burne-Jones, illustrating “The 
Legend of the Briar Rose.” They are 
reproduced for the first time in this 
country . “Women in War” is the gen- 
eral title of a series of articles dealing 
with deeds of daring performed by 
women on many battle-fields. 


The leading features of the Chau- 
tauqguan are ‘‘In Vergil’s Italy,”’ by 
Prof. F. J. Miller; ‘*The Merchant 
Marine of the World,’’ by Paul 5S. 
Reinsch ; ‘‘ American Diplomacy,’’ ‘‘ A 
Zigzag Journey Through Italy,’’ ‘‘ The 
Inner Life of Fra Ugo Bassi,’’ and 
‘¢ The Italians in America.’’ 


verybody’s opens with an interest- 
ing character sketch of Lord Salisburv, 
by T. P. O’Connor. “The People of 
the Farthest North” are described by 
Frederick A. Cook, author of 
“Through the First Antarctic Night ;” 
George H. Pepper tells of “The Mak- 
ing of a Navajo Blanket,” and there is 
an account of Miss Stone’s Capture by 
brigands, written by Eugene P. Lyle, 
Jr. Short stories complete the num- 
ber. 


“Winter Sport,” by Harry Thomas 
Clinton, is the opening illustrated arti- 
cle in the Cosmopolitan. Other illus- 
trated papers are “The Last of the Red 
Race,” by William R. Draper; “Put- 
ting on Grand Opera,’ by Gustav 
Kobbe, and “Picture Photography,” by 
Richard Stearns. The short stories 
are by Frances Courtenay Baylor, 
Maarten Maartens and other popular 
writers. 








Book News 


he Right of Way,’’ ‘‘ The 
Ruling Passion,’’ ‘‘ The 
Cavalier” and ‘‘ The 
Benefactress,’’ all strong 
books in their several 
ways have asserted their 
pre-eminenceinthe month 
just closed ; and the de- 
cisive strides with which they came 
to the front indicate that they are 
fairly assured of more than transient 
favor. In fact lovers of fiction have 
been afforded ample choice of favorite 
authors in the holiday lists. In mis- 
cellaneous literature the novelties of 
the month have not been many, but 
among the few deservedly elected to 
favor are ‘‘ The Making of a Country 
Home’’ by J. B. Mowbray, ‘‘ The 
Isle of the Shamrock’’ by Clifton 
Johnson, and ‘‘A Widow and Her 
Friends’’ as delineated by Charles 
Dana Gibson. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia : 


FICTION. 


‘“‘The Ruling Passion,” by Henry Van 
Dyke. 
‘The Right of Way,’’ by Gilbert Parker. 


‘‘The Man From Glengarry,’’ by Ralph 
Connor. 


‘*The Benefactress,’’ by the author of 
: “ Klizabeth and Her German Garden.’’ 


““D'ri and I,” by Irving Bacheller. 
‘* Marietta,’’ by F. Marion Crawford. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘* Lives of the Hunted,’’ by Ernest Seton- 
Thompson. 


‘*Pictures of Wild Animals,’’ by Ernest 
Seton-Thompson. 


‘*The Making of an American,’’ by Jacob 
Riis. 
‘Oriental Rugs,’’ by John Mumford. 


‘‘Fisherman’s Luck,’’ by 
Dyke. 

‘*Old Time Gardens,’’ by Alice Morse 
Earle. 


Henry Van 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 


FICTION. 


‘‘The Right of Way,’’ by Gilbert Parker. 
‘* The Crisis,’? by Winston Churchill. 


‘*The Ruling Passion,’’ by Henry Van 
Dyke. 


‘* The Cavalier,’’ by George W. Cable. 
‘** Marietta,’ by F. Marion Crawford. 


‘*The Benefactress,’’ by the author of 
** Rlizabeth and Her German Garden.’' 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

‘* Lives of the Hunted,’’ by Ernest Seton- 
Thompson. 

‘* A Sailor's Log,’’ by Robley D. Evans. 


‘‘The Making of a Country Home,” by 
J. B. Mowbray. 


‘‘ The Tribulations of a Princess,’’ by the 
author of ‘‘ The Martyrdom of an Empress.’’ 


‘Up From Slavery,’’ by Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 


‘* Oriental Rugs,’’ by John Mumford. 


At Henry T. Coates and Company’s, 
Philadelphia : 


FICTION. 


“‘Captain Bluitt,’’ by Max Adeler. 


‘““By the Higher Law,’’ by Julia Helen 
Twells, Jr 


‘* The Right of Way,’ by Gilbert Parker. 


‘‘The Ruling Passion,’’ by Henry Van 
Dyke. 


“Cardigan,’’ by Robert W. Chambers. 


“The Benefactress,” by the author of 
‘‘Klizabeth and her German Garden.’’ 





Best Selling Books—Obituary 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

‘‘Heroines of Fiction,’’ by William D. 
Howells. 

‘‘ First Across the Continent.”’ 


‘James Russell Lowell,’’ by Horace E. 
Scudder. 


‘‘The Fireside Sphinx,’’ by Agnes Repp- 
lier. 


‘The Making of an American,’’ by Jacob 
A. Riis. 

‘‘ With ‘ Bobs ’ and Kruger,’’ by Frederick 
W. Unger. 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass.: 


FICTION. 


‘The Cavalier,’’ by George W. Cable. 


‘*The Ruling Passion,’’ by Henry Van 
Dyke. 


‘“‘ Marietta,’’ by F. Marion Crawford. 
“The Right of Way,’’ by Gilbert Parker. 


‘‘The Benefactress,’’ by the author of 
“Elizabeth and Her German Garden.”’ 


‘“‘Truth Dexter,’’ by Sidney McCall. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘Lives of the Hunted,’’ by Ernest Seton- 
Thompson. 


“Life of Robert Louis Stevenson,’’ by 
Graham Balfour. 


‘‘James Russell Lowell,’’ by Horace E. 
Scudder. 


‘*The Making of an American,’’ by Jacob 
A. Riis 


‘The Isle of the Shamrock,’’ by Clifton 
Johnson. 


_ “Up From Slavery,’’ by Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 


At De Wolfe, Fiske and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass.: 
FICTION. 


“The Right of Way,’’ by Gilbert Parker. 


“The Benefactress,’’ by the author of 
“Elizabeth and Her German Garden.”’ 
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‘*The Ruling Passion,’?’ by Henry Van 
Dyke. 


‘*The Man From Glengarry,’’ by Ralph 
Connor. 


‘The Eternal City,’’ by Hall Caine. 
‘¢ The Cavalier,’ by George W. Cable. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘* Lives of the Hunted,’’ by Ernest Seton- 
Thompson. 


‘*Up From Slavery,’’ by Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

‘* Alice in Wonderland,’’ by Lewis Car- 
roll. (Holiday Edition.) 


“‘Life of Robert Louis Stevenson,’’ by 
Graham Balfour. 


‘‘ Tribulations of a_ Princess,’ by the 
author of ‘‘ The Martyrdom ofan Empress.”’ 


‘* A Widow and Her Friends,’’ by Charles 
Dana Gibson. 


OBIPUZARY 


REV. JOSEPH HENRY THAYER, D. D., 
Bussey Professor Emeritus in the Harvard 
University Divinity School, died November 
26th He was boru in Boston, November 7, 
1828. He wrote ‘‘ Books and Their Use,’’ 
‘* The Change of Attitude Toward the Bible,”’ 
‘‘A Greek-English Lexicon of the New 
Testament,”’ and ‘‘A Biographical Sketch 
of Ezra Abbot.” ‘He also translated a 
number of books and edited others. 


THOMAS CLARKE LuBy, of Fenian fame, 
died November 30th, in Jersey City, N. J. 
He was born in Dublin, Ireland, January 15, 
1822. He came to this country in 1863 to 
establish the American branch of the Fenian 
Brotherhood, and to take part in editing 
The Irish People. Here he became widely 
known as a lecturer and writer upon Irish 
subjects, and his two best-known books 
are ‘‘The Life of Daniel O’Connell ” and 
‘‘The Lives of Illustrious and Representative 
Irishmen.”’ 


Dr. HENRY CLARKE HOUGHTON, whose 
‘Lectures on Clinical Otology’’ are widely 
known, died in New York City on the rst 
inst. He was born in Roxbury, Mass., Jan- 
uary 22, 1837.—Publishers’ Weekly. 
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NEW BO 


j BIOGRAPHY AND 


(! 


REMINISCENCES 


Alexander Hamilton. 


By James Schouler. The author, in the 
first and second volumes of his “History of 
the United States Under the Constitution” 
gave a careful study of Hamilton’s life and 
influence, which has been continued since. 
This essay, or rather sketch, deals with 
the outer influence and effect of the states- 
man. A few pages at the end describe his 
personal life and social relations. The vol- 
ume is written altogether from the sympa- 
thetic standpoint and omits whatever 
might be questioned in Hamilton’s life. 
The Beacon Biographies. With frontis- 
trated. 372 pp. 16mo. 


Confessions of a Caricaturist, The. 


By Harry Furniss. Illustrated. 2 vols. 
302, 280 pp. 8vo. 


See review, page 404. 


Critical History of Opera. 


By Arthur Elson. In this “Critical His- 
tory of Opera” we find interesting and 
profitable discussions on the origin of 
opera, Gluck’s reforms, Mozart and his 
works, classical opera, Weber, Rossini, 
French Grand Opera, Wagner, the Italian 
revival, modern France, Germany and 
Prussia. The work is not essentially tech- 
nical, the history is given clearly and con- 
cisely, while the criticism, though valuable, 
is by no means exhaustive. The book is 
almost too small to compass the subject 
that its author would set forth. Illus- 
trated. 372pp. 16mo. 


Dante Alighieri. 


By Paget Toynbee. This little life of 
Dante is designed to aid the general read- 
er rather than the serious Dante student. 
To this end it has been made entertaining 
by the introduction of legends and tradi- 
tions that surround the name of the great 
Italian poet. On the whole, is a practical 


WEW EDITION 


book with which to take up the subject of 
Dante and poetry. Illustrated. 227 pp. 
16mo. 


Eugene Field. 


A study in heredity and contradictions, 
By Slason Thompson. With portraits, 
views, and facsimile illustrations. 2 vols. 
347, 340 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 403. 


Girolamo Savonarola. 


By E. L. S. Horsburgh. Though not 
large in size, this is a comparatively broad 
treatment of the subject of Savonarola 
and his work. It begins by describing the 
conditions of Italy from 1450-1500, then 
proceeds to give in detail the facts of the 
great preacher’s life and of his efforts at 
reform, closing with the story of his ar- 
rest, his trial and execution. Illustrated. 
219 pp. 16mo. 


Henry W. Longfellow. 


By George Rice Carpenter. “My aim 
has been to present the same facts” (as 
are in other lives) “with such comments 
as are now appropriate—the comments 
natural to men who have been born since 
Longfellow’s best work was done, and 
who, though they honor him not less than 
did his contemporaries, must of necessity 
judge him and the little world in which he 
moved from a different point of view.” 
The Beacon Biographies. With frontis- 
piece. I50 pp. 32mo. 


Hubert von Herkomer, R. A. 


By A. L. Baldry. Herkomer represerits 
a peculiar force in art; not in one, but in 
many directions. He has made his mark 
as an educator, an inventor, an innovator, 
a breaker of conventional rules where they 
have seemed to hinder artistic progress, 
and as a zealous apostle of art in its broad- 
est and highest sense.—Boston Transcript. 


John Hall. 


A biography by his son, Thomas C. Hall. 
Illustrated. 335 pp. I2mo. 


Pastor and preacher. 
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Life of Lord Russell of Killowen. 


By R. Barry O’Brien. Mr. O’Brien has 
rendered another important service to bio- 
graphical literature. * * * A long and 
intimate friendship with the late Lord 
Chief Justice, the help of friends, the con- 
sent and co-operation of his lordship’s 
family, a sane yet loving appreciation of 
a great character, added to skill and a 
happy faculty in writing, have combined 
to produce a work which, if not perfect, 
is a* least fascinating, and as near perfec- 
tion as one can reasonably hope for.—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 413 pp. 8vo. 


Life of William Morris, The. 


By J. W. Mackail. This biography of 
the great English poet and social agita- 
tor was undertaken by the author at the 
special request of Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 
The family of the subject placed all the ma- 
terial in their possession in the hands 
of the biographer, and he was brought 
into contact and association with the ear- 
lier friends and business associates of Wil- 
liam Morris. This material has been di- 
gested in a continuous narrative inter- 
spersed with letters, quotations and refer- 
ences to the various arts, crafts and causes 
in which Mr. Morris was all his life inter- 
‘ested. It promises to be an authoritative 
biosraphy and one of the most important 
of the year. New edition. Illustrated. 2 
vols. 375, 351 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Life Work of William McKinley, 
The. 


By Edward T. Roe, LL.B. This work is 
a carefully prepared and ably written his- 
tory of events of world-wide importance, 
amplified by the comments and eulogistic 
tributes of eminent men in America and 
Europe, and embellished by a large num- 
ber of pictures. Memorial Library Edi- 
tion. 319 pp. I2mo. 


Mary Rich, Countess of Warwick. 


By Mary E. Palgrave, author of “Under 
the Blue Flag,” etc. Saintly Lives. With 
portraits and other illustrations. 315 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 

See review, page 404. 


Memoirs and Letters of Sir James 
: Paget. 
Edited by Stephen Paget, one of his 


sons. With portraits and other illustra- 
tions. 429 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Nature and Character at Granite 
Bay. 


By Daniel A. Goodsell. “Granite Bay” 
is Bishop Goodsell’s pseudonym for the 
nook on the Connecticut shore where for 
many years he and his family have made 
their summer home. Place and people are 
endeared to the author by long association, 
and he has done well to admit the public 
to share the delight of their acquaintance. 
Illustrated. 219 pp. 12mo.—Publishers’ 
Weekly. 


New Glimpses of Poe. 


By James A. Harrison. The chapters 
making up this book originally appeared 
in the New York “Independent” for Sep- 
tember, 1900. They group together rem- 
iniscences of Poe by the late Thomas H. 
Ellis, formerly of Richmond and later of 
Washington, D. C., recollections by Mr. 
William Westernbaker, appointed librarian 
of the University of Virginia by Jefferson 
himself, drawn in 1869, not before pub- 
lished, and a note by Prof. B. L. Gilder- 
sleeve describing Poe as he appeared in 
1849 before a Richmond audience reciting 
“The Raven,” and a picturesque glimpse 
of the poet by Bishop O. P. Fitsgerald. 
The volume is illustrated by photographs 
in three aspects from George J. Zolnay’s 
plaster model and a facsimile of the rec- 
ords relating to Poe in the archives of the 
University of Virginia and his marriage 
bond. 58pp. I2mo. 


Paul Jones. 


By Hutchins Hapgood. Taking the 
lives of John Paul Jones, from the first, 
by John Henry Sherburne, in 1825, to the 
last, in 1900, by Augustus C. Buell, the au- 
thor “has attempted to give merely an 
unbiassed account of the man.” The au- 
thor reaches the conclusion that the pop- 
ular conception of the sea commander as 
a naval hero on the whole most justly ex- 
presses his real character. Riverside Bio- 
graphical Series. With frontispiece. 126 
pp. 16mo. 


Richard Wagner. 


A biographical study of the nian and an 
explanation of his work. By W. J. Hen- 
derson, author of “The Story of Music,” 
etc. With frontispiece. 480 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 405. 
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Samuel Finley Breese Morse. 


By John Trowbridge. “I invite the at- 
tention of the reader,” says the author in 
the preface, “to the record of a man who 
spent the first half of his life as an artist 
and the last half as an electrician, and who 
changed the world more than Caesar or 
Napoleon.” In a brief space the author 
has condensed the environment in which 
Morse grew, the conditions of his artistic 
career, the circumstances which led to his 
invention, and the litigations growing out 
of it. In the contest between Henry and 
Morse, the author feels that “to Morse 
must be given the credit of the adapta- 
tion of Henry’s investigation to the need 
of mankind.” The Beacon Biographies. 
With frontispiece. 134 pp. 32mo. 


Some Favorite Books and Their 
Authors. 


With biographical ske‘ches and _ illus- 
trative extracts. By Joseph Shaylor. The 
compiler of this book has taken fifty well- 
known books, books of extended popular- 
ity in various ages and various lands, and 
looked upon in the present days as the 
important books of the world, and has 
given a brief biographical sketch of the 
author of each, attending these with quota- 
tions from the book, which he, aided by 
the criticism of others, considered the 
greatest work of the writer. Homer, 
Dante, Chaucer, Cervantes, Darwin, Eliot, 
Goethe, etc., are included in the writers 
discussed. The work forms a valuable ref- 
erence book, and in cases where the au- 
thors and book are not familiar, it will 
probablv prove, as is its compiler’s hope, 
an incentive to a study of both. That the 
volume is small and neatly bound, the 
contents arranged in systematic and conve- 
nient form is not the least important of its 
features. 282 pp. 16mo. 


H & 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


American Boys’ Life of William 
McKinley. 


By Edward Stratemeyer, author of 
“With Washinton in the West,” etc. The 
author has crowded accounts of the civil 
war campaigns in which Mr. McKinley 
won his maple-leaves, and a history of the 
Spanish-American war, sketches of Phil- 
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ippine affairs and the Chinese troubles, and 
a few hints at Hawaiian matters. The 
number of personal anecdotes for which 
he has also found room is almost incredi- 
ble; one misses but few of the well-worn 
elder tales, or of those brought to light 
during last September. It is illustrated 
by portraits of Mr. McKinley, Mr. Roose- 
velt, and Mrs. McKinley, and many pic- 
tures, including one showing Lieut. Mc- 
Kinley taking a fence in a style indicating 
profound faith in Providence or great 
originality. 316 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Times. 


Animals’ Picnic, The. 


Described by Clifton Bingham. Litho- 
graphic drawings done in outline and in 
color, with doggerel verses describing the 
various preparations of the elephant fam- 
ily for a picnic, attended by the entire 
jungle on bicycles and automobiles. Pic- 
tured by G. H. Thompson. Quarto. 


As the Goose Flies. 


Written and illustrated by Katharine 
Pyle. Miss Pyle’s little heroine passes 
through the walls of her nursery and, 
mounted between the wings of Mother 
Goose’s gander, interviews most of Mother 
Goose’s characters, as well as those of all. 
the favorite fairy tales. Lastly, she comes 
upon the forgotten story she has been 
searching, comes upon it in the city of 
the shining towers. This is a pleasant bit 
of allegory, and the whole book is written 
with delicate and poetic feeling, yet in the 
easiest of style for the child. Illustrated. 
183 pp. 12mo.—Philadelphia Press. 


Aunt Nabby’s Children. 


By Frances Hodges White, author of 
“Helena’s Wonderworld,” ctc. A _ story 
for very little children, with outline illus- 
trations of the life of New England village 
folk, one boy having musical genius. There 
is a pathetic chapter on the death and 
burial of a dog, and the entire story has 
a somewhat highly flavored poetic justice. 
Cozy Corner Series. Illustrated by Wal- 
lace Goldsmith. 130 pp. 12mo. 


Bernardo and Laurette. 


By Marguerite Bouvet. This is a lively _ 


account of the many adventures that befell 
little Bernardo and his sister on the long 
tramp they took from Alsace to Savoy in 
order to find a home. Miss Armstrong 
understands how to illustrate Miss Bou- 
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vet’s stories, and the pictures in this book 
are some of her best. 217 pp. I2mo. 


Dear Days. A Story of Washing- 
ton’s School-life. 


By Armour Strong. This book is bright- 
lv written, and the author, addressing her- 
self to girls of from ten to fifteen, has un- 
doubtedly succeeded in writing a story that 
would interest them. Illustrated. 316 pp. 
I2 mo. 


Folly in Fairyland. 


By Carolyn Wells, author of “Story of 
Betty,” etc. The little heroine went to 
Fairyland, and her adventures are graph- 
ically told. Unlike “Alice in Wonderland,” 
she didn’t meet queer, unusual creatures, 
but she visited dear old Aladdin, Cinder- 
ella, and the Queen of Hearts in their pal- 
aces, and piloted by Puss in Boots, traveled 
over the whole realm and became well ac- 
quainted with the heroes and heroines of 
Fairyland in their own homes. With illus- 
trations by Wallace Morgan. 259 pp. 
I2mo. 


King’s Rubies, The. 


By Adelaide Fuller Bell. This story 
narrates the doings of natural, healthy 
children, with a little mystery centring 
around the “rubies,” how they came to 
America, and their fortunes here. Illus- 
trated. 344 pp. I2mo. 


Livingstons at Squirrel Hill, The. 


By Louise Sloane Wray. A _ child’s 
story, with its opening scene laid in Ameri- 
can rural life, which carries a group of 
children through the indoor fun and 
amusements and the outdoor sports of 
the country air of a farm, though with no 
special local color. 257 pp. 16mo. 


Rescued by a Prince. 


By Clement Eldridge, author of “The 
Boy Captain,” etc. An extremely sensa- 
tional and improbable story of adventures 
at sea, intended for boys, and including 
pirates, savages, a savage king and a res- 
cue from cannibals. Illustrated. 299 pp. 
I2mo. 


Round the World to Whympland. 


By Evelyn Sharp. Each story in its 
succession has a perfect charm. The first 
one is that of the little Prince who had a 
dreadfully good temper, and the problem 
was for him to lose it, and when he lost it 
there was enough for himself and all his 
friends. In the next we have a lonely 
giant who comforted himself by stealing 
boys and girls—none under eleven need 
apply. And they had the happiest time, so 
that when the little Princess of the story 
came to them she could but stay with them, 
until she found her crown and bethought 
her that she must go home. Next we have 
a weeping Princess in search of a runaway 
Prince, and their adventures were some- 
thing wonderful; and then two children 
who dreamed and their dream was broken © 
off, and they had great difficulty in getting 
back into it—an experience which folk who 
are not fairies have had a good many 
times. Illustrated by Alice B. Woodward. 
235 pp. I2mo.-—N. Y. Times 


Stars, The. A Slumber Story. 


By Eugene Field. This is a little story in 
prose, filled in here and there with bits of 
verse, and it is such a story as only this 
gifted children’s poet could write, bright, 
refreshing, full of overflowing tenderness 
and child-love. Mr. Will Clemens fur- 
nishes an appropriate introduction in the 
form of a brief, appreciative comment on 
Field’s wonderful love for child-life and 
child nature, while an interesting bio- 
zraphical note on the poet closes the book. 
70 pp. I2mo. 


Story of Live Dolls, The. 


Being an account by Josephine Scribner 
Gates. One of childhood’s chiefest sports 
is to reproduce in miniature the real life 
which is going on in the big world, and 
this is just what happens in Cloverdale on 
the fourth of June, when the dolls all come 
to life. They sew, they cook, they ride 
their bicycles, they wear real mackintoshes 
when it rains and real bathing suits when 
they have a frolic on the beach. Anyone 
who has brought up a large family of dolls 
knows the difficulty—to say nothing of the 
cost—of clothing them. Do they have 
dressmakers at Cloverdale? Now, you 
must read the story for yourself and learn 
just how the “children” dress, and where 
their hats and their stockings and their 
parasols come from. With many pictures’ 
by Virginia Kep. 103 pp. 8vo. 
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When Mother Was a Little Girl. 


By Frances S. Brewster. Unlike most 
modern literature for children, this story is 
a genuine “homey” one, in which the hu- 
man element is brought to the front. II- 
lustrated. 229 pp. I2mo. 


Winged Arrow’s Medicine; 
The Massacre at Fort Phil 
Kearney. 


or, 


By Harry Castlemon, author of “The 
First Capture,” etc. A juvenile in the 
usual style of the author, reviewing Indian 
fighting in the last generation, with adven- 
tures and some external knowledge of In- 
dian life. Illustrated by W. H. Fry. 293 
pp. I2mo. 
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Stories From LeMorte Darthur and 
the Mabinogion. 


By Beatrice Clay. This is a small vol- 
ume belonging to the Temple Classics. It 
contains a number of Arthurian legends in 
prose, most of the stories being those al- 
ready well known to all readers of “The 
Idylls of a King.” It is a handy little 
edition, nevertheless, and contains some 
interesting illustrations. 185 pp. 32mo. 


Peg Woffington. 


By Charles Reade. “Peg Woffington” 
first appeared in 1883, based upon the au- 
thor’s play, “Masks and Faces,” and was 
Charles Reade’s first novel. It makes in 
this form a single small 32mo, with a 
clear type and side heading. The Temple 
Classics. With frontispiece. 234 pp. 


ad 
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Convalescent’s Receipt Book, The. 


By Grace Franklin Osgood. Two doctors 
endorse this book by a trained nurse, who 
~has prepared it after many years of study 
and experiment. It follows current methods, 
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but assumes considerable knowledge of ma- 
nipulation on those who use it, not being 
precise in its directions. The range is a 
wide one, including game, meats, sweets 
and salads. 163 pp. 18mo. 


One Hundred and One Sandwiches. 


Compiled by May E. Southworth. Re- 
ceipts for 101 sandwiches, given without 
any indication as to the number which 
will be produced by any one receipt, but 
minute as to the material and method. 85 
pp. 12mo. Oblong. 


se 
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Tales From Shakespeare. 


By Charles and Mary Lamb. This is an- 
other new edition of Lamb’s “Tales from 
Shakespeare,” and a very beautiful one at 
that. In size, a large 1I2mo, tastefully 
bound, printed in clear, readable type on 
heavy, glossy pages, and embellished with 
numerous full-page half-tones and deli- 
cately colored pictures, it presents a charm 
that catches and at once holds tbe beauty- 
worshipping eye. It is a volume that 
might be placed in the hands of juveniles 
and there win a deal of appreciation, or it 
might be given to those of more advanced 
years and produce in them a sense of keen- 
est pleasure and delight. We would that 
we might possess all works of such per- 
ennial value and popularity in a form as 
attractive and worthy as this one is. 319 


Ppp. 
Liars, The. 


By Henry Arthur Jones, author of “The 
Tempter,” etc. This volume is a comedy 
given several years ago by Mr. Drew and 
his company of clever players. To read 
a play is always interesting as affording 
a comparison between the spoken and the 
written word. In the present instance lit- 
tle is lost of the wit, freshness and vivacity 
which the lines recall of the brilliant ren- 
dering given them by the actors named 
above. Moreover, the comedy is interest- 
11g from a social aspect. Mr. Jones re- 
flects the passing show; he neither excuses 
nor accuses the frivolity of the women nor 
the absurdity of the men, and he metes out 
neither punishment nor reward. Instead, 
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he laughs at both, and his satire, without 
venom, touches equally and lightly both 
the false and the half true. 120 pp. 16mo. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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Art of Teaching, The. 


By Emerson E. White, A. M., author of 
“Elements of Pedagogy,” etc. This book 
presents fundamental and guiding princi- 
ples in a clear and helpful manner, and 
then applies these principles in methods of 
teaching that are generic and comprehen- 
sive, all methods being presented in the 
clear light of the best and fullest experi- 
ence. 306 pp. .Indexed. 12mo. 


Elementary Treatise on Naviga- 
tion and Nautical Astronomy. 


By Eugene L. Richards, M. A. This 
elementary treatise on navigation assumes 
a knowledge of the principles of element- 
ary, plane and spherical geometry and trig- 
onometry. It is based on Martin’s “Navi- 
gation” and Bowditch’s “The Navigator,” 
to either of which this book might serve 
as an introduction. The chapters take up 
plane sailing, great circle sailing, courses, 
astronomical terms, time, the nautical al- 
manac, the hour angle, correction of alti- 
tude, latitude and longitude. Examples 
are presented and tables for 1898 furnish 
the material for their solution. 173 pp. 
I2mo. 


Freshman English and Theme- 
Correcting in Harvard College. 


By C. T. Copeland and H. M. Rideout. 
A technical account of the work done in 
the “English A” freshman course in Eng- 
lish composition in Harvard. As there 
were last year 630 students and eleven in- 
Structors in the course, the scale upon 
which it is constructed and the number 
passing through it are large enough to af- 
ford a basis for thorough work. The use 
of daily themes is first described, suc- 
ceeded by an account of criticism and 
teaching. Specimen themes are given in 
facsimile, with corrections and the result 
of rewriting. 124 pp. I2mo. 


Graded Work in Arithmetic. 


By S. W. Baird. Seventh year. This 
volume begins with a thorough review of 
the work of the preceding years, accompa- 
nied by applications to more difficult prob- 
lems, exemplifying the principles already 
developed. The new subjects introduced 
are duties or customs, commercial forms. 
bank discount, exchange and simple and 
compound proportion. As in the preced- 
ing books, the treatment is largely induc- 
tive and progressive. 160 pp. I2mo. 


Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon. 
Comedie en quartre actes. 


Par Eugene Labiche et M. E. Martin. 
Edited for school use by G. Castegnier. 
This play, in many respects the master- 
piece of its author, Labiche, first appeared 
in 1860. It is here presented with a vo- 
cabulary and an occasional note drawing 
attention to special locutions and refer- 
ences in the text for school use. 87 pp. 
I2mo. 


Musical Basis of Verse, The. 


A scientific study of the principles of 
poetic composition. By J. P. Dabney. This 
is an exhaustive and scholarly discussion 
of the derivation of verse from music. The 
existing works on the Science of Verse 
appearing too technical and incomprehen- 
sible for the average student, Mr. J. B. 
Dabney has attempted to produce a work 
at once clear, concise and rational, appro- 
priate to the needs of teachers and pu- 
pils. In this purpose he seems to have 
succeeded, for the work presents a par- 
ticularly lucid consideration of the whole 
matter, learned, yet of sufficient simplicity 
to be understandable by those who are 
not as yet very far advanced in the study 
of the subject. 263 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Seaside and Wayside. 


By Julia McNair Wright. Continues the 
previous volumes of the author. Intended 
for little children beginning to read. It 
divides itself between plant and insect life, 
with some closing chapters on birds and 
fishes. Review lessons are added. The 
same simple diction and tone of personal 
address are maintained as in the previous 
volume. Nature Readers, No. 3. Illus- 
trated. 267 pp. I2mo. 
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Student Life and Customs. 


By Henry D. Sheldon, Ph.D. “This 
volume aims to be a general introduction 
of the subject of student life, and as such 
presents only the main outlines.” An in- 
troductory chapter takes up student life 
in Europe, filling 8¢ out of the 306 pages, 
and 86 pages bring the subject down to the 
close of the period of change (1775-1840). 
The remainder of the book, a little less 
than half, discusses the change in 1840 and 
the present condition. A copious bibliog- 
raphy closes the work. International Edu- 
cation Series. 351 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 


E S S A Y 


American Traits. 


From the point of view of a German. 
By Hugo I“unsterberg. 235 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 407. 


Concerning Marriage. 


By Rev. E. J. Hardy, author of “How 
to be Happy Though Married,” etc. Es- 
says with a vein of cynical humor upon 
the various relations of the sexes which 
culminate or decline into marriage. 136 
pp. 12mo. Oblong. 


Economy. 


By Orison Swett Marden, author of 
“Pushing to the Front,” etc. The author 
cites the intimate relations of economy and 
success, by pointing out the careers of 
men like Andrew Carnegie, P. T. Barnum 
and Russell Sage as_ instances in point. 
Economy consists not alone in saving the 
pennies, but also in storing up every ex- 
perience, every piece of knowledge, every 
chance friend. Illustrated. 66 pp. 12mo. 


My Lady Nicotine. 


A study in smoke. B. J. M. Barrie, au- 
thor of “Sentimental Tommy,” etc. A 
reprint, with numerous illustrations by M. 
B. Prendergast, of essays on _ tobacco, 
which first appeared in the London “Pall 
Mall Gazette” and were collected in a 
book by Mr. Barrie in 1895. 276pp. I2mo. 


Observations of Jay. (A Dog) 
and Other Stories. 


By Morgan Shepard. Essays on dog 
life, written with minute sympathy and 
illustrated in a manner which recalls his 
work in “The Lark.” Other animal life is 
introduced, some well and some ill. 142 
pp. I2mo. 


Painting in France After the De- 
cline of Classicism—Cotempo- 
rary French Painters. 


By Philip Gilbert Hammerton, author of 
“A Painter’s Camp,” etc. A reprint of two 
volumes of criticism which appeared in 
1867 and 1868, reviewing the transition of 
French art from the classical to the ro- 
mantic school. With sixteen photographic 
illustrations reproduced in photogravure. 
2vols. 125,133pp- I2mo. 


Parts of Speech—Essays on 
English. 


By Brander Matthews. This volume 
brings together fourteen essays which have 
appeared in various periodicals, discussing 
the English language in its American 
form. The first four state the problem, 
seven deal with questions of slang usage, 
rime, place, names, Americanisms, etc., 
and the last three discuss spelling, closing 
with an attempt to define Americanism. 
350 pp. I2mo. 


Quiet Hints to Growing Preachers. 


By Charles Edward Jefferson. The au- 
thor, who is the pastor of one of the 
strongest churches in New York, has had 
this book in mind for many years, but 
has heretofore found it impossible to de- 
vote the necessary time to its preparation. 
The material is new and the work is 
bound to attract attention. While intended 
especially for the clergy, it will be found 
to contain something of value for the laity. 
The relations of a minister with his charge 
are so constantly undergoing examination 
and cross-examination from all sides that 
any effort to define or direct such rela- 
tions should meet with approval. 214 pp. 
16mo. 


School, College and Character. 


By Le Baron Russell Briggs. In this 
volume the Dean of Harvard College pre- 
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sents in his literary style the results of 
his long experience both as a teacher and 
a disciplinarian. The essays on “College 
Honor” and “Fathers, Mothers and Fresh- 
men” are not less surprising in their sin- 
cerity and plain speaking than in their 
literary quality. 148 pp. 16mo. 


Simple Life, The. 


Translated from 


By Charles Wagner. 
Hendee. 


the French by Mary Louise 
This is a charming essay, earnest 
direct, appealing, a plea for “simple 
thoughts, simple words, simple pleasures, 
simple beauty.” In Paris, that “metrop- 
olis of sophistication,” as someone calls 
it, a simple man leads a simple life, a life 
that is accomplishing a great good. No 
one anywhere should fail to read this in- 
spiring book, Wagner’s latest work. No 
one in reading it should pass over the 
pleasing introduction by Grace King, an 
introduction that contains not merely a 
biographical sketch, but an explanation of 
Wagner’s work and a penetrative estimate 
of the man himself. 193 pp. 16mo. 


Times and Young Men, The. 


By Josiah Strong, author of “Our 
Country,” etc. A short but practical phi- 
losophy of life to aid the young in steer- 
ing a successful course amid the conflict- 
ing currents of modern change. 240 pp. 
Indexed. 16mo. 


Travel in the First Century 
After Christ. 


With special reference to Asia Minor. 
By Caroline A. J. Skeel. This essay was 
originally written in a competition for 
the Gibson prize in connection with Gir- 
ton College. Friedlander has been freely 
used, as well as Prof. Ramsay’s work on 
Asia Minor, with the references that would 
naturally be made to classical authors. 145 
pp. I2mo. 
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Anna Karenina. 


By Lyof N. Tolstoi. Translated by Na- 
than Haskell Dole. This is a single vol- 
ume of Anna Karenina. The edition is 
neat but not striking; it contains, how- 
ever, in ready, portable form one of the 
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should be universally 


great books that 
Illus- 


known and universally possessed. 
trated. I2mo. 


Anna Karenina. 


By Lyof N. Tolstoi. Translated from the 
Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole. These 
are days in which the market is simply 
flooded with good things. Not the least 
of these is a series of new editions of Anna 
Karenina, Tolstoi’s great work. This is 
the book in which the Russian master sub- 
mitted himself to the promptings of genius 
and by so doing produced a book that 
would, without any other literary work, 
have placed its author in the ranks of the 
illustrious. For a gift book nothing could 
be more acceptable than the three garnet- 
bound, gilt-decorated volumes in which 
Anna Karenina has just been set forth. 
With frontispieces. 12mo. 


Backslider, The. 


By Grant Allen, author of “An African 
Millionaire,” etc. This book portrays life 
in its most strenuous and trying phases. 
Whether dealing with the nondescript pop- 
ulation of the West African Coast, the 
commonplaces of London existence or the 
picturesque conditions of life in the West 
Indies, Mr. Allen is at all times master 
of his subject, at all times intensely inter- 
esting. 380 pp. I2mo. 


Before the Dawn. 


A story of Russian life. By Pimenoff- 
Noble. 401 pp. 1I2mo. 


See review, page 374. 


Beyond the Great South Wall. 


By Frank Savile, author of ‘‘ The Bless- 
ing of Essau,” etc. With sundry illustra- 
tions painted by one Robert L. Mason. 
See review, page 391. 


Bob, Son of Battle. 


By Alfred Ollivant. As will be remem- 
bered, the theme of “Bob” is largely built 
upon the famous shepherd-dog cup trials 
of the North of England, which occur only 
in the lake region near the Scottish bor- 
der. Mr. Dugmore crossed the ocean in 
1900 to secure the pictures, but cloudy 
weather during the whole of his two weeks’ 
stay made it impossible to get any result. 
Last summer he visited the scenes of 
“Bob” again during the cup trials for this 
sole purpose, and his success is amply 
shown in this new edition. Photograph- 
ically illustrated by A. Radcliffe Dugmore 
356 pp. I2mo 
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Count Hannibal, a romance of the 
court of France. 


By Stanley J. Weyman, author of “So- 
phia,” etc. With frontispiece. 404 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 382. 


Cynthia’s Way. 


By Mrs. Alfred Sedgewick, author of 
“The Inner Shrine,” etc. A pleasant story 
of modern life—a welcome story, for youth 
and happiness sparkle through the pages. 
In the beginning Cynthia is reading her 
seventh proposal of marriage. “I defy you 
to say I’m not pretty,’ cried Cynthia. ‘If 
you were ugly you’d know it was the 
money men came after. Now you can 
never make up your mind whether it’s you 
or your millions,’ said Mary.”—322 pp. 
12mo.—London Academy. 


‘¢ Debatable Land, The.”’ 


By Arthur Colton. This story has its 
scenes laid in New England and in the 
South, and besides containing a number of 
well-drawn character types, such as the 
rough-and-ready Morgan Map and the 
quaintly humorous Mr. Paulus, gives some 
battle scenes which are highly praisewor- 
thy. The love story concerns a hoydenish 
young girl, Helen Bourne, and her several 
suitors, the lucky man, Gard Windham, 
being a character which is specially well 
drawn. American Novel Series. 312 pp. 
I2mo. 


Derelict, The. 


Bv Cutcliffe Hyne. Mr. Hyne imparts 
the flavor of the brine to his portrayals of 
life on reckless traders and great liners, 
not by the use of unintelligible dialect, but 
by a thorough understanding of his sub- 
ject, which reveals the practical seaman 
as well as the clever writer. 368 pp. 12mo. 


Fiery Dawn, The. 
By M. E. Coleridge, author of “The 


King With Two Faces,” etc. 
I2mo. 
See review, page 385. 


361 pp. 


Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden 
A somewhat ludicrous (in appearance) 


edition of that really charming work, 
“Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 
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The cover, in brown and gold, with red 
letters, is passable, but the sprawling mar- 
ginal decorations of flying birds, cherry- 
trees, pine-cones, etc., remind one more 
of a juvenile picture-book than a grown- 
up book of fiction. We think “Elizabeth” 
in her plain dress far more acceptable than 
“Elizabeth” in her gaudy holiday attire. 
Illustrated by Alberta Hall. 12mo. 


Firebrand, The. 


By S. R. Crockett, author of “The 
Stickit Minister,” etc. In this romance 
the author forsakes Scotland and takes 
his hero into Spain. He is an impulsive 
young Scotchman, appropriately named 
“The Firebrand,” who prefers a roving 
career of adventure abroad to the quiet 
life on the family estates. The story opens 
in the time when the followers of Maria 
Christina and those of Don Carlos are 
contesting the right of succession to the 
throne. Although the hero has no per- 
sonal preference, he is persuaded to lead a 
daring enterprise to abduct the little Prin- 
cess Isabella and the Queen Regent. It is 
only through the interference of a Carlist 
brigand chief that the plot fails. With the 
royal family in his charge Rollo and his 
little band fight stubbornly to protect 
them from a guerrilla leader. They are 
succored by a royalist regiment and safe 
at Madrid the Queen forgets the hostile 
plot and rewards the brave Scotchman 
for his gallant protection. 516 pp. I2mo. 
—Philadelphia Record. 


For Love on Crown. 


A romance. By Arthur W. Marchmont, 
author of “In the Name of a Woman,” 
etc. Illustrated by D. Murray Smith. 354 
pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 381. 


Fortune of Christina M’Nab, The. 


By S. MacNaughton. Christina M’Nab 
was the daughter of a close-fisted elder of 
the Fre: Kirk, who, after pinching himself 
and the girl with scrupulous severity, died 
leaving her an income of eighteen thou- 
sand a year. The canny Scots girl, who 
was engaged to marry a clever electrical 
engineer, frankly tells him that her for- 
tune is worth a title, and that she means 
to have one. She pays two thousand 
pounds for a year’s novitiate with Lady 
Anne Drummond, on the understanding 
that she is to have her chances; but Lady 
Anne, instead of coaching her, suffers her 
to flounder amongs her guests and make 
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herself needlessly ridiculous. Christina 
does not show up well under the ordeal; 
she is priggish and selfish, and can scarcely 
be regarded as a sympathetic heroine. The 
book, however, has some well-drawn char- 
acters and amusing situations, and is on 
the whole sufficiently entertaining. Ap- 
pletons’ Town and Country Library. 314 
pp. Paper. 12mo.—London Athenaeum. 


Franks: Duellist. 


A novel. By Ambrose Pratt. “Franks, 
duellist,” himself tells the story of adven- 
ture and hairbreadth escapes during the 
years at the beginning of the century when 
Napoleon was planning the invasion of 
England. The Emperor, Talleyrand, the 
elder Pitt, and many other French and 
English notables are introduced. 339 pp. 
I2mo. 


God Seeker. 


A tale of old Styria. By Peter Rosegger, 
author of “The Forest Schoolmaster,” etc. 
Authorized translation by Frances E. 
Skinner. 475 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 387. 


‘**God’s Wills It.’’ A tale of the 
First Crusade. 


By William Stearns Davis, author of “A 
Friend of Caesar. With illustrations by 
Louis Betts. 552 pp. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 369. 


Gold-Stealers, The. 


A story of Waddy. By Edward Dyson. 
A book about boys at the entrance of 
adult life, whose scene opens in a school 
in Victoria, Australia. It is, in short, an 
Australian juvenile. The current of the 
story is carried on through the mining re- 
gion of Australia and includes more love- 
making than is usual in a novel intended, 
as this apparently is, for youth. Illustrated. 
310 pp. I2mo. 


Great White Way, The. 


By Albert Bigelow Paine, author of 
“The Van Dwellers,” etc. With drawings 
by: Bernard J. Rosenmeyer, sketches by 
Chauncey Gale, and maps, etc., from Mr. 
Chase’s note book. 327 pp. 12mo. 

See review, page 388. 


Her First Appearance. 


By Richard Harding Davis, author of 
“Van Bibber and Others,” etc. This is a 
new edition of Mr. Davis’s well-known 


work, in the form of a dainty gift-book. 
It is bound in blue and gold, with deckel 
edge; text clear, and ample margins re- 
lieved by gilt borders and numerous pen 
and ink sketches, the latter, as well as the 
full-page illustrations, being by Charles 
Dana Gibson and EK. M. Ashe. 53 pp. I2mo. 


House Party, A. 


An account of the stories told at a gath- 
ering of famous American authors, the 
story tellers being introduced by Paul 
Leicester Ford. 418 pp. 12mo. 

See review, page 375. 


Idyls of the Gass. 


By Martha Wolfenstein. 12mo. 
See review, page 379. 


In the Fog. 


By Richard Harding Davis. A detective 
.tory told with great skill, conveyed in a 
scries of stories told at a club in London, 
“the most exclusive club in the world.” It 
originally <ppeared in “Collier’s,” and is 
in a new vein. Illustrated by Thomas 
Mitchell Peirce and F. D. Steele. 155 pp. . 
I2mo. 


Latin Quarter, The. 


By Henry Murger. Translated by 
Ellen Marriage and John Selwyn. With an 
introduction by Arthur Symons. This 
translation of Murger (“Scenes de la Vie 
de Boheme”) endeavors as far as may be 
to give expression to the somewhat capri- 
cious style of the author, but without much 
success. While the charm of the original 
is lost, the novel gives the best record 
which has ever been made of Bohemia. 
Masterpieces of Modern French Fiction. 
403 pp. I2mo. 


Lifting of a Finger, The. 


By Ina Brevoort Roberts. Why two 
leading characters of this story ever got 
married is a mystery the story, itself, does 
not solve. Margaret Winthrop has just 
been heartlessly jilted when the book 
opens, and Francis Bellamy is a notorious 
rake. After a ball, he makes a bet that 
within a month he will have kissed her 
with her consent, and forthwith proposes 
marriage with her. As her father is in 
financial difficulties and Bellamy rich, she 
consents. There is no pretense of affec- 
tion on either side; and after marriage 
they lead lives utterly independent of each 
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other, only meeting when it is absolutely 
necessary. Margaret writes and publishes 
anonymously a book which is the “key to 
her inner nature.” Bellamy reads it, and 
finds it strikes a responsive chord within 
himself. The loss of his money makes him 
dependent upon his wife; for he has set- 
tled half his fortune upon her. The neces- 
sary explanations bring these two more 
closely together, and suddenly they dis- 
cover that they love each other, though 
why they should is beyond comprehension. 
242 pp. 16mo.—N. Y. Times. 


Lillian and Lili. 


By the author of “The Atelier du Lys,” 
etc. A story for girls, whose scene is laid 
in the North country, among Squire folk, 
in a mansion on the North Sea, in a par- 
ish owned by the head of the family. The 
daughter of a disinherited son married to 
a Frenchwoman coming in contact with 
the daughter of the second son, who in- 
herits the property, the different training 
and ideals of French and English life form 
the basis of the novel. Illustrated. 329 pp. 
I2mo. 


Man Who Knew Better. 


A Christmas dream. By T. Gallon, au- 
thor of “Tatterley,” etc. This novel tells 
a pretty story of hard-hearted worldliness 
redeemed by bitter experience, and, 
thouch the author’s plan of effort is not 
original, he has treated this theme in 
charming style. Andrew Judkin is the 
crusty, calculating character who holds 
the centre of the stage, so to speak, and it 
is his redemption by means of the love of 
a little child which is the chief episode. 
This Andrew Judkin may best be described 
in the words of the author: “Andrew Jud- 
kins was a man who ruled his life by 
measure—and the narrowest measure at 
that. So many pounds, shillings and pence 
bought so much of this and so much of 
that, according to the state of the market; 
this man could be reached by such a sum 
or by its equivalent, that man by so much 
more or less. Every man had his price— 
every woman. But he knew nothing of 
women; they were a necessary evil, and 
nothing more.” But Andrew learns in the 
end that he knew better than this—just 
how and why he learns this must be left 
to the reader to discover for himself. 
Illustrated by Gorson Browne. 224 pp. 
12mo.—Philadelphia Record. 


Margaret Warrener. 


By Alice Brown. 502 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 377. 
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Middlemarch. 


A study of Provincial life. By George 
Eliot. “Middlemarch” in this edition 
makes a thick volume, in type somewhat 
smaller than is usually associated with a 
library edition, a step made necessary by a 
desire to keep the work to one volume. 
With frontispiece, 607 pp. 8vo. 


Minette. 


A story of the First Crusade. By George 
F .Cram. With illustrations by Waldo 
Bowser and F. D. Schook. 397 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 371. 


Modern Antaeus. 


By the author of “An Englishwoman’s 
Love Letters.” 519 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 387. 


Mr. Munchausen. 


By John Kendrick Bangs. The author 
has discovered for us in this volume the 
present stopping place of that famous ra- 
conteur of dear comic memory, the late 
Hieronymus Carl Friedrich, sometime 
Baron Munchausen, and he transmits to us 
some further adventures of this traveler 
and veracious relator of merry tales. There 
are about a dozen of these tales, and, judg- 
ing by Mr. Bangs’ recital of them, the 
Baron’s adventures on this mundane 
sphere were no more exciting than those 
he has encountered since taking the ferry 
across the Styx. Mr. Bangs proves him- 
self well worthy of the task of reintro- 
ducing this merry old wag to modern fun- 
lovers, and in selecting from the tales the 
Baron has related to him he has chosen 
with an eye to the humorous which is un- 
failing in its clearness and keenness of 
perception. Embellished with drawings 
by Peter Newell. 180 pp. 12mo.—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


Nanna. 


From the Danish of Holger Drachman. 
Rewritten in English by Francis F. 
Browne. This story is of a fishing town, 
on a bay on the shore of the cold Northern 
Sea, whose inhabitants are grimly silent 
seafarers and simple villagers. Nanna is 
the daughter of Captain Spang, and 
Tonnes has risen to be first mate on the 
captain’s ship. But during this time he has 
been falling in love with Nanna; and she, 
being young and capricious, has made his 
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wooing difficult. Captain Spang is lost at 
sea, and Nanna holds Tonnes responsible 
and sends him away. A description of a 
storm closes the book, and tells how 
Nanna finally relents when she has a 
chance to save Tonnes’ life, bringing the 
love-idyll to a happy termination. Tales 
From Foreign Lands. 208 pp. 18mo. 


One of My Sons. 


By Anna Katherine Green, author of 
‘“‘The Leavenworth Case,’’ etc. Illustrated. 
366 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 380. 


Ordeal of Elizabeth, The. 


With frontispiece by C. Allan Gilbert. 
412 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 375. 


Orloff and His Wife. 


Tales of the Barefoot Brigade. By 
Maxim Gorky. Translated from the Rus- 
sian by Isabel F. Hapgood. All of these 
stories except one deal with episodes in 
the lives of the vagabonds whom Gorky 
has met in his tramp-life in Russia. The 
types are as varied as the portraiture is 
vivid. Authorized edition. With frontis- 
piece. 485 pp. I2mo. 


Princess Cynthia, The. 


By Marguerite Bryant, author of “A 
Great Responsibility,” etc. Illustrated by 
George R. Havelka. 404 pp. 12mo. 

See review, page 378. 


Princess Puck. 


By Una L. Silberrad, author of “The 
Enchanter,” etc. The scene of this story 
is laid in the atmosphere of the small Eng- 
lish country town which the author knows 
so well, and it is full of the keen feeling for 
nature and the simpler things of life that 
is a marked characteristic of Miss Sil- 
berrad’s work. The young girl whose 
nickname forms the title, is a genuine crea- 
tion, full of character, strong and resource- 
ful, yet always womanly and most lovable. 


445 pp. I2mo. 


Real World, The. 


By Robert Herrick, author of “The Web 
of Life,” etc. This book is unusually sat- 
isfying, in that it breaks away, for once, 
from the stereotyped story of man’s over- 


throw when tempted by the woman he 
loves. That outcome has, to be sure, the 
sanction of venerable antiquity. But 
‘igher criticism has done many remark- 
able things already. Can it not revise the 
encient order and show us an Adam who 
refuses to eat at Eve’s tempting? This 
part of Mr. Herrick’s story is clearer than 
his “real” and “unreal” worlds. Some- 
how by constant repetition and insistence 
upon antithesis the words come to mean 
very litle. The connection between the 
real and unreal world, and the fight be- 
tween spirit and flesh is not so clear to the 
reviewer's mind as it seems to be to Mr. 
Herrick’s. The warfare of spirit with flesh 
is easy to comprehend, being very old and 
very frequently described. The other is 
more or less fanciful and metaphysical. It 
hinders rather than helps our comprehen- 
sion. Suspense is well managed in “The 
Real World;” the hero steadily approaches 
the dividing line between safety and ruin, 
and you are kept in agitated suspense until 
that dramatic climax. A number of power- 
ful scenes add color and forcefulness to a 
story in the main eminently satisfactory. 
358 pp. 12mo.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Screen, The. 


By Paul Bourget. Life has its ironies. 
Such is the concluding remark made by 
Paul Bourget at the very close of his new 
book. This sentence may serve as a leg- 
end for the entire novel, which is in M. 
Bourget’s characteristic vein of subtle 
psychological analysis. It begins, as might 
have been expected, with Faubourg Saint- 
Germain types. The rivalry of two women 
for the same lover is the subject of the 
plot. The entire situation turns upon the 
self-sacrifice of the woman, who, unknown 
to all, saves the honor of another who has 
wronged her by not revealing a secret 
learned by her while behind a screen. The 
character studies contained in this society 
novel of to-dav are in Bourget’s most fin- 
ished style. Illustrated. 152 pp. 12mo.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


Shoulder Straps and Sun-Bonnets. 


By Edith Elmer Wood. A collection of 
the bright naval and rural stories which 
the author has contributed to the leading 
periodicals. 317 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Snares of the World, The. 


By Hamilton Aide. The author, widely 
known for a number of novels and several 
successful plays, familiar with English, 
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European and American life, has made this 
novel rather a picture of current and 
somewhat frivolous society, with occa- 
sional touches of art and the world’s wider 
life. It is in some sense a retrospective ro- 
mance. 414 pp. I2mo. 


Stories of the Colleges. 


This is a slight departure from the ordi- 
nary paths of literature. It is a digression 
that clearly marks the tendency of our 
age to literary rivalry. Somehing new, 
something different in the twentieth cen- 
tury cry. Here we find a book comprised 
of nine stories, each of which is contrib- 
uted by a college graduate now noted in 
the literary field. Thus, Harvard is repre- 
sented by Owen Wister, Princeton by 
Burton Egbert Stevenson, Chicago by 
James Weber Linn. All the stories deal 
with life in these respective universities, 
and most of them are full of sprightly life 
and rare good humor. Were we to draw 
comparisons, we should probably find that 
the best work has been done by Francis 
Churchill Williams, the author of “J. Dev- 
lin—Boss,” and Cyrus Townsend Brady, 
author of “When Blades are Out and 
Love’s Afield.” These gentlemen are iden- 
tified with Pennsylvania and Annapolis. 


353 Pp. I2mo. 


Tale of Two Cities, A. 


By Charles Dickens. This novel, one 
of the shortest written by Dickens, makes 
on India paper one-half of a thin volume 
with Cruikshank’s illustrations, the other 
half of the volume being occupied with a 
“Child’s History of England.” The type 
is readable and the volume is a 16mo, 
pocket size. This is the first issue of an 
edition of Dickens in 17 volumes. 421 pp. 
18mo. 


That Girl Montana. 


By Marah Ellis Ryan, author of “The 


Bondwoman,” etc. With frontispiece. 357 


pp. I2mo. 


Under the Skylights. 


By Henry B. Fuller, author of “The 
Chevalier of Pensieri Vane,” etc. This is a 
group of three clever little studies of New 
York life,full of bright if somewhat dis- 
jointed and exaggerated character-work, 
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witty sayings, and the atmosphere of Bo- 
hemia. Many of the characters reside in a 
large studio building originally called “The 
Warren,” but nicknamed later ““The Rabbit 
Hutch,” the inmates quite naturally tak- 
ing the name of the Bunnies. There is a 
sly satire in “The Downfall of Abner 
Joyce,” a capital piece of charcter work 
in the painter, Ignace Prochnow, who fig- 
ures in “Little O’Grady vs. the Grind- 
stone,” and some broad farce comedy of 
a kind to delight in, when one comes to the 
last story, or “Dr. Gowdy and the Squash.” 
382 pp. 12mo.—Washington Times. 


Velvet Glove, The. 


By Henry Seton Merriman, author of 
“In Kedar’s Tents,” etc. 1I2mo. 
See review, page 385. 


When Knighthood Was in Flower. 


Rewritten and rendered into modern 
English from Sir Edwin Caskoden’s Me- 
moir. By Edwin Caskoden (Charles Ma- 
jor). Julia Marlowe Edition. With scenes 
from the play. 358 pp. With notes. 12mo. 
See review, page 384. 


When Love Is Young. 


A novel. By Roy Rolfe Gilson. This 
book describes the various loves of a very 
young gentleman, a sort of American Sen- 
timental Tommy. It begins with his baby- 
hood and ends with his marriage. After 
that event it is to be supposed that his af- 
fections ceased to resemble a circus and 
took on the form of a continuous perform- 
ance. The book is a sweet and wholesome 
series of sketches, at any rate, and full 
of humor; for the hero never takes him- 
self too seriously to be amusing. The best 
bit of character drawing, perhaps, is in 
the portraits of the people in a New York 
boarding house, notably Miss Loreli Vane, 
who is all that the name implies. American 
Novel Series. 283 pp. 12mo.—Washing- 
ton Times. 
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AMUSEMENTS 


Modern Bridge. 


By “Slam.” With the Laws of Bridge 
as approved by the Portland and Turf 
Clubs. By “Boaz.” A treatise on bridge 
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whist based on the laws of the game as 
compiled by the author and adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs of London. 
The game is first discussed, careful in- 
structions occupy the most of the volume, 
accompanied by illustrations from vari- 
ous hands, and the laws already mentioned 
close the manual. 145 pp. 18mo. 
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Guide to Italy. 


A guide book somewhat larger than 
Baedaker’s, printed in smaller type than 
Murray’s and about the same size. The 
general plan approaches more nearly to 
Murray’s than to Baedaker’s. As the au- 
thor frankly expresses, his purpose is “to 
assist the traveller in cultivating pure 
taste and in forming a sound opinion,” 
though sufficient concession is made to 
draw attention to works of art which “hap- 
pen to have acquired a reputation which 
was probably undeserved.” The work is 
said to be particularly intended for those 
whose time is limited. The maps furnish 
more hipsometric details than usually ap- 
pear on the folded charts of a guide book. 
The introductory papers are written from 
an extremely modern standpoint, Raphael 
being treated from the point of discrim- 
inating not to say patronizing criticism. 
The maps of the Forum and other Roman 
plans include discoveries which are ap- 
parently brought down to the spring of 
1901. In its general appearance this guide 
book closely resembles the conventional 
pattern. Macmillan’s Guides. 331 pp. 
Indexed. 16mo. 
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American Political History. 


To the death of Lincoln. Popularly told 
by Viola A. Conklin. This history “owes 
its origin to a course of parlor lectures 
which resulted from the remark of a cul- 
tured woman, who entered actively into 
the opportunities of her New York life. 
‘I have attended,’ she declared, ‘parlor 
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classes for the study of great men, the his- 
torical epochs, the music, the art, the lit- 
erature, and even the drama of nearly 
every land in Europe, but remain lament- 
ably ignorant of the history of my own 
country. Write a course of lectures upon 
the political history of the United States 
and I promise to form a class of women 
all as ill-informed as I am and equally anx- 
ious to learn.’ It was a plea that demanded 
compliance, and the interest aroused by the 
lectures suggested a fuller treatment of the 
subject in a more permanent form.” <A 
very brief introduction brings the author, 
after two chapters describing colonial in- 
stitutions into Virginia and Massachusetts, 
to the revolutionary period. Half the 
work carries this period to the close of 
Monroe. The remainder is occupied with 
the next forty years. Prof. E. G. Bourne. 
of Yale, has given the work examination 
and suggestion before publication. 416 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


Beautiful Women in Art. 


Translated from the French of Armand 
Dayot. By H. Twitchell. In this work, 
apart from its illustrative excellence, the 
author has given interesting data as to the 
artists, with notices of the subjects painted. 
The chapters on the portraiture of the 
eighteenth century are most complete, 
particularly so in the treatment of the 
English school. Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Raeburn, Hoppner, with Law- 
rence, are fully presented, and there are 
pictorial examples of their most noted 
works. 2 vols. 310, 344 pp. Indexed 
I2mo. N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Childhood of Queen Victoria, The. 


By Mrs. Gerald Gurney (Dorothy Fran- 
ces Blomfield). This account of the child- 
life of Queen Victoria gives for the first 
time, by permission of the King, a little 
childish letter from Princess Victoria to 
Dr. Davy, probably the first she ever 
wrote, and a miniature not before pub- 
lished. The details of child-life are mi- 
nutely told from new sources. _Illus- 
trated. 238 pp. 12mo. 


Chivalry. 


By F. Warre Cornish, M. A. This con- 
tribution to the series of “Social England” 
endeavors to present the social side of 
chivalry . Instead of giving a continuous 
chronological account, the chapters take 
up education, tournaments, crusades, her- 
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aldry, ceremony, military orders, the po- 
sition of women, and other aspects of the 
period in which chivalry was the control- 
ling international influence in European 
life. With twenty-seven illustrations. 


369 pp. I2mo. 


Colonial Prose and Poetry. 


Edited by William P. Trent and Benja- 
min W. Wells. Prof. Trent, who left a 
Southern university to accept a position at 
Barnard College, and Mr. Benjamin W. 
Wells, now on the staff of the “Church- 
man,” the author of several works on 
French letters, have collected in these 
three small volumes selections from ‘‘Co- 
lonial Prose and Poetry,” aiming “espe- 
cially to show the development of na- 
tional culture and ideals.” Political life 
and historical interests, while not omitted, 
assume a secondary place, and the series 
attempts to present passages such as re- 
veal most the literary art of individual au- 
thors and of the national mind. Conden- 
sation has been freely used,short accounts 
have been prefaced to each author, and 
each period has been described in an in- 
troduction. The first volume, “The Trans- 
planting of Culture” (1607-1650) extends 
from John Smith to Anne Bradstreet; the 
second, “The Beginnings of Americanism” 
(1650-1710), from Edward Johnson to Rob- 
ert Beverly, and the third, “The Growth 
of the National Spirit” (1710-1775), from 
John Wise to Philip Vickers Fithian. 
With frontispiece. 3 vols. 331, 360, 287 
pp. 18mo. 


Dames and Daughters of Colonial 
Days; Dames and Daughters 


of the Young Republic 


By Geraldine Brooks. Illustrated. 2 
vols. 284, 287 pp. 8vo. 
See review, page 394. 


Epistles of Erasmus, The. 


From his earliest letters to his fifty- 
first year. Arranged in order of time. By 
Francis Morgan Nichols. After a prefa- 
tory discussion, a registry is presented 
giving the probable date, place, addressee 
and original place of publication of 723 
letters, extending to the close of 1517, 
when Erasmus was in his fifty-first year, 
with an alphabetical table of correspcnd- 
ents. This chronological table is intended 


to place the material in this share of 
Erasmus’ letters, most of them relating to 
visits to England and collectively cover- 
ing the first period of his life as a scholar, 
within the reach of students. It includes 
only 39 pages of a volume of 496 pages, 
the remainder, 457 pages, represents a 
translation of his letters relating to his 
English visit, associated with a contin- 
uous history and commentary giving a rec- 
ord of this most interesting portion of the 
life of Erasmus as far as English-speaking 
readers are concerned. English transla- 
tions. 465 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


First Across the Continent. 


The story of the exploring expedition 
of Lewis and Clark in 1803-4-5. By Noah 
Brooks. Illustrated. 361 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


Foundations of American Foreign 
Policy, The. 


With a working bibliography. ByAlbert 
Bushnell Hart. 293 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 
See review, page 398. 


Great Deserts and Forests of 
North America, The. 


By Paul Fountain. With a preface by 
W. H. Hudson, F. Z. S., author of “The 
Naturalist in La Plata,” etc. The Mis- 
sissippi valley occupies nearly one-third of 
this volume. After a short sketch of the 
Indian, the book turns to the desert and 
the plateau of California and Colorado, 
with a chapter upon the Yosemite valley 
as a characteristic phenomenon. 293 pp. 
With appendix. 8vo. 


Henry Schomberb Kerr, Sailor 
and Jesuit. 


By Hon. Mrs. Maxwell-Scott. Henry 
Schomberg Kerr (1838-1895), second son 
of Lord Henry Kerr, entered the navy 
in 1852, just after his father became a Ro- 
man Catholic. In 1867 he became a no- 
vitiate in the Jesuit order, and after ten 
years of preparation he entered upon ac- 
tive work in India and Africa, and later 
on the Zambesi, where he died. The work 
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is a sympathetic recital of the labor, intel- 
lect and religious life of an able and devout 
Jesuit. With two portraits and a map. 
413 pp. I2mo. 


Israel Putnam, Pioneer, Ranger 
and Major-General, 1718-1790 


By William Farrand Livingston. Ameri- 
can Men of Energy. Illustrated. 419 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 391. 


Italian Characters in the Epoch of. 
Unification. 


By the Countess Evelyn Martinengo 
Cesaresco, author of “The Liberation of 
Italy,” etc. “Italian Characters (“Patrioli 
Italiani”) is by an Englishwoman mar- 
ried to an Italian, who wrote a 
life of Cabour in 1869. After pass- 
ing through three editions in Italy 
these sketches of the leading figures of the 
Italian revolution, written with feminine 
sympathy and appreciation, much per- 
sonal knowledge and a careful description 
of the share played by women in the 
movement, has been translated into Eng- 
lish and most favorably received. The 
work is a complement to more ordered 
histories, having all the personal flavor of 
— romance. New edition. 304 pp. 
vo. 


King and the Cross, The. 


A tale of old and new France. By 
Georgé Alfred Stringer and Eliza C. 
Walker Stringer. An historical romance, 
whose hero, under the reign of Louis XIV, 
seeks Canada and the life of French ex- 
ploration and combat with the Iroquois. 
One of the principal characters in the book 
is a Jesuit engaged in the work of Catholic 
missions. 345 pp. I2mo. 


Lamarck, the Founder of 
Evolution. 


His life and work . With translation of 
his writings on organic evolution. By Al- 
pheus S. Packard, M. D., LL. D., author 
of “Guide to the Study of Insects,” etc. 
A life of Lamarck, compiled after a visit 
taken to Paris in 1899 for the purpose of 
gathering materials for this biography. 
It is written in cordial sympathy with La- 
marck’s theory of evolution, laying stress 
upon the influence and transmission of spe- 
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cific characteristics through inheritance. 
Half the volume is devoted to an exposi- 
tion of Lamarck’s theories and Neola- 
marckism, with a biography. With front- 
ispiece. 445 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Lincoln’s Plan of Reconstruction. 


By Charles H. McCarthy, Ph.D. 497 pp. 
8vo. 
See review, page 399. 


Madame Recamier and Her 
Friends. 


Translated from the French of Madame 
Lenorment by Josephine M. Luyster. This 
volume is the result of much careful sift- 
ing of available material by Mr. Williams, 
and forms an absorbing work. There are 
eight photogravures and fifteen half-tones 
from rare paintings, engravings, etc. The 
subjects include Madame Recamier (from 
David’s painting), Madame de _ Stael, 
Queen Hortense, Queen Caroline of Na- 
ples, Mademoiselle Rachel, the actress, 
Prince Louis Napoleon, Chateaubriand, 
and others of equal interest. New edition. 
2 vols. 281, 408 pp. I2mo. 


Mohawk Valley. The. 


Its legends and its history. By W. Max 
Reed. With illustrations from photographs 
by J. Arthur. 444 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
See review, page 393. 


Monsieur Vincent. 


A sketch of a Christian social reformer 
of the seventeenth century. By James Ad- 
derly, author of “Francis,” etc. The 
group of lives which has been written 
since 1664 on St. Vincent de Paul is made 
the basis of this brief sketch, which dis- 
cusses his work from the standpoint of so- 
cial reform, written by a devout believer. 
The religious aspect of the subject is made 
conspicuous and the work throughout is 
full of faith. With frontispiece. 167 pp. 
Indexed. 16mo. 


Muhammad and His Power. 


By P. De Lacy Johnstone, M. A. The 
early chapters of this book give a sketch 
of the land and conditions in which the 
prophet arose. The events of his life are 
told from a modern standpoint. His im- 
mediate successors down to the removal 
of the Caliphate to Damascus are de- 
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scribed in a chapter, and at the close the 
Koran and the later history of Moham- 
medanism is briefly summarized. The 
World’s Epoch Makers. 234 pp. Indexed. 
16mo. 


Old Times in Dixie Land. 





A Southern matron’s memories. By 
Caroline E. Merrick. An account of 
Southern life by Mrs. Edwin Thomas Mer- 
rick, whose husband was twice elected 
Chief Justice of the Court of Louisiana 
before the war. Born November 25, 1825, 
the daughter of Capt. David Thomas, Mrs. 
Merrick describes rural Southern life be- 
fore the war, her experience during the 
war, whose hardship she shared, as did 
most Southern women, the effort to se- 
cure female suffrage at the close of the 
war, and her share in the growing public 
life of the South. Mrs. Merrick’s step- 
mother, Susan Brown Thomas, was active 
in education in the South, and a very con- 
siderable part of the book is devoted to 
various aspects of this subject. Illus- 
trated. 241 pp. I2mo. 


Quaker, The. 


A study in costume. By Amelia Mott 
Gummere. This study in regard to the 
costume of the Friends is abundantly il- 
lustrated by reproductions of portraits 
and engravings in the past and of garments 
which have survived the last two cen- 
turies. The costume of the Quaker is di- 
vided into three periods: first, that of per- 
secution; the second, when the position of 
the Friends was established, their cause 
won and success proved a more dangerous 
foe than adversity;” and last, the changes 
brought on by modern conditions. The en- 
tire work is a model of minute investiga- 
tion and careful historical research. 228 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 


Real Latin Quarter, The. 


By F. Berkeley Smith. With introduc- 
tion by F. Hopkinson Smith. With illus- 
trations by the author. 205 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 4Io. 


Richard Vaughn. 


By Benj. F. Cobb, author of “Tom 
Clingstone’s Letters,” etc. The exciting 
incidents so graphically portrayed by this 
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painstaking, far-seeing author, who is not 
unknown to the reading public, were ac- 
tual happenings—the characters still liv- 
ing and pursuing the same lives so graph- 
ically described in this book. Running 
through the fabric of the whole story is 
a vein of humor. Illustrated. 358 pp. 
I2mo. 





Romance of the Renaissance 


Chateaux. 


By Elizabeth W. Champney, author of 
“Romance of the Feudal Chateaux.” Illus- 


trated. 376 pp. I2mo. 


See review, page 397. 


Select Documents of English Con- 
stitutional History. 


Edited by George Burton Adams and H. 
Morse Stephens. The authors’ intentions 
have been to include the documents neces- 
stary to illustrate every important stage 
in the development of the English Con- 
stitution from the Norman Conquest to 
the nineteenth century, including many 
minor institutions, and to furnish also ma- 
terial illustrative of the history of law, es- 
pecially in its earlier periods. Such docu- 
ments are included as those embodying 
the judicial reforms of Henry II; the 
Mapna Charter; the Provisions of Ox- 
ford and Westminster; extracts from the 
great statutes of Edward II, with those 
relating to land in full; the statutes of trea- 
sons, laborers and provisors, the depo- 
sitions of Edward II and Richard II; 
the documents relating to the> privi- 
1 ges of Parliament; the first navigation 
acts; the ecclesiastical acts of Henry VIII 
and later; the chief documents of the Stu- 
art revolutions; the mutiny, toleration and 
eptennial acts; the peace bill; the union 
with Scotland and that with Ireland; ques- 
tions of privilege and civil rights arising 
in the eighteenth century; the electoral 
and judicial reform acts of the nineteenth 
century: and numerous illustrations of 
financial legislation. 555 pp. I2mo. 


Short History of the Mississippi 
Valley, A. 


By James K. Hosmer, Ph.D. This com- 
pact narrative recounts rapidly the coming 
of the Spaniards and the French and the 
Lnglish; their conflicts and successive sov- 
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ereignties, and the final dominance of 
Americans. Brilliant individual actors 
are portrayed: De Soto, La Salle, Daniel 
Boone, George Rogers Clarke, Napoleon, 
Andrew Jackson, Farragut, Grant; and the 
movement of events broadens down to in- 
clude the immense activities of commerce 
which are giving to the great valley to- 
day an interest for the world as keen as 
ever it had in its most romantic days of 
exploration and conquest. Illustrated. 
223 pp. I2mo. 


Show Dog, The. 


By A. W. Huntingdon, author of “My 
Dog and I.” Written to aid the dog fan- 
cier in the direction in which aid is 
most needed. First showing the proper 
conformation of the breed _ concern- 
ing which he desires enlightenment. 
Next—he is given the standard as 
adopted by the Specialty Club, which 
is supposed to minutely and _ scien- 
tifically describe in comprehensive lan- 
guage what the perfect specimen should 
be. Then—the author finishes with what 
he terms “Comments,” which is little else 
than a description of what is to be avoided 
in the conformation of the animal, and the 
filling up of omissions in the standard. II- 
lustrated with one hundred and twenty 
half-tones of typical dogs. 212 pp. 8vo.— 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Theodore Roosevelt. 


A typical American. By Charles Eu- 
gene Banks and Leroy Armstrong. A 
sympathetic and friendly life, written 
rather from the standpoint of the cam- 
paign biography, but with a close knowl- 
edge of the detailed incidents of President 
Roosevelt’s life, copiously illustrated by 
photographs. It has evidently been pre- 
pared with a friendly knowledge of the 
family, friends and immediate surround- 
ings of itssubject. 413 pp. I2mo. 


Tobacco in Song and Story. 


By John Bain, Jr. This anthology of 
tobacco begins with Sir Walter Raleigh, 
has a number of extracts from prose writ- 
ers, verses on the subject of smokers’ sto- 
ries, facts about tobacco, and some practi- 
cal advice in regard to the care of pipes. 
With frontispiece. 144 pp. 18mo. 


True History of Captain John 
Smith, The. 


By Katharine Pearson Woods, author of 
“Metzerott, Shoemaker.” In this book 
Miss Woods has attempted to set at rest 
the disputed points of the controversy. It 
is open to doubt whether she has suc- 
ceeded in this; but there can be no question 
that she has given us an exceedingly enter- 
taining and valuable monograph. Miss 
Woods espouses Smith’s cause in all ways, 
and her enthusiasm is equaled only by her 
careful research and the pleasant manner 
in which she sets forth the results thereof. 
Considered simply as an edition to histor- 
ical literature, the book has value as an 
assemblage of facts of undoubted authen- 
ticity as well as statements which are still 
—and always will be—matters of contro- 
versy. It is less, however, as history than 
as narration that it appeals to us, and will 
most probably appeal to the public. It is 
no easy thing so to present fact as to make 
it as fascinating as fiction, and this Miss 
Woods has done. Her style is at once 
direct and animated and has the power of 
calling up to the reader’s mind distinct 
and clearly defined pictures of the incidents 
and personages of the story. Illustrated. 
382 pp. 12mo.—Baltimore Sun. 


Types of Naval Officers. 


Drawn from the history of the British 
Navy. By A. T. Mahan, D. C. L., author 
of “Influence of Sea Power Upon His- 
tory, 1660-1783,” etc. The thesis of Cap- 
tain Mahan’s book may be discovered from 
the title. He purposes to give the type of 
certain qualities of the ideal naval officer, 
and to this end he selects those men of the 
day of which he writes who were most 
typical. He does not include Nelson, be- 
cause Nelson was not typical; his genius 
was so great that he was sui generis and 
not the representative of any class. Of 
those of whom Captain Mahan writes, 
Hawke and Rodney were respectively the 
spirit and the form of the naval warfare 
of their times, while Howe is selected as 
the typical tactician. Jervis as the disci- 
plinarian and strategist, Saumarez the fleet 
officer and division commander, and Pel- 
lew—perhaps better known as Lord Ex- 
mouth—the frigate captain and partisan 
officer. Selecting as he does exclusively 
from the British navy, it is evident, even 
to the layman, that Captain Mahan has 
chosen the most pronounced types of the 
various classes. The appearance of the 
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book at this time, when the whole country 
is agog over matters naval, is peculiarly 
timely and will give it’'a vogue which it 
amply merits, but which it might fail to 
receive at another period. It will be 
found to fill the need of all who desire to 
increase their knowledge of naval war- 
fare. Illustrated. 478 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
—Pittsburg Post. 


Wagner, Bayreuth and The 


Festival Plays. 


By Francis Gerard, author of “The Ro- 
mance of King Ludwig II of Bavaria,” 
etc. The author begins with a minute and 
entertaining description of Bayreuth and 
a detailed history of the same; then pro- 
ceeds to tell how Richard Wagner, con- 
ceiving the plan of the Festival Plays, 
sought the support of some King or noble, 
and, finding a patron in Ludwig of Bava- 
ria, selected Bayreuth as the location for 
his theatre. The building and establish- 
ment of this theatre, with the portions of 
Wagner’s life most closely connected with 
it, follow, after which the author takes 
up three of the festival plays and describes 
fully their origin and their principal fea- 
tures. It makes a book well worth hav- 
i.g. With illustrations and specially en- 
graved portrait of Wagner. 204 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. 


Washington. 


The capital city and its part in the his- 
tory of the nation. By Rufus Rockwell 
Wilson, author of “Rambles in Colonial 
Byways.” Illustrated. 2 vols. 408, 305 
pp. Indexed. 1t2mo. 

See review, page 395. 


Women of the Salons and Other 
French Portraits, The. 


By S. G. Tallentyre. With portraits. 235 
pp. 8vo. 
See review, page 40I. 
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AN D ADDRESSES 


Field of Ethics, The. 


Being the William Beldon Noble Lec- 
tures for 1899. By George Herbert Palm- 
er. The author has set down some of the 


News 


more important results of his lifelong study 
of philosophy. He has outlined clearly 
the field of ethics, fixing its place among 
other fields of thought and its relation to 
other human interests. 213 pp. I2mo9. 


Purgatory: The State of the Faith- 
ful Departed — Invocation of 
Saints. 


By Arthur James Mason, D. D. These 
lectures, delivered in June of the present 
year before the clergy of Leeds, England, 
contain the substance of four lectures 
delivered before the University of Cam- 
bridge on the Hulsean foundation in the 
years 1899 and 1900. They intend to show 
that the Roman doctrine of purgatory can 
be traced to an origin, in the 16th, 13th 
and 5th centuries, or at the most in the 
4th, and that it has no apostolic basis. 
The Anglican doctrine which lays stress 
on the change affected by the resur- 
rection, and makes little of the passage 
from purgatory to paradise, is held to be 
apostolic, and is therefore more clearly 
Catholic than that which it combats. 165 
pp. Indexed. 16mo. 


World and the Individual, The.’ 


Gifford Lectures. By Josiah Royce, 
Ph.D. The scope of this volume includes 
a sketch of an idealistic theory of human 
knowledge, an outline of a discussion of 
nature and doctrine about the Self, a dis- 
cussion of the origin and destiny of the 
human individual, a summary considera- 
tion of the world as a moral Order, a 
study of the problem of evil, and finally 
an estimate of all these views in the light 
of what seem to Professor Royce to be 
the interests of natural religion. The re- 
conciliation of our natural knowledge 
about the Self, with our Idealism, and with 
our fundamental religious interests is indi- 
cated in these discussions in a fashion that 
Professor Royce believes to be to a con- 
siderable extent new. Second Series. 452 
pp. Indexed. t12mo. 
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L E T T E R S 


Her Letters—and His. 


A book written by a woman who pro- 
tests against the disadvantages which va- 
rious conventions impose on frank friend- 
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ships between men and women. These let- 
ters are intended to show the different 
ways in which a man and woman contem- 
plate the various problems which arise in 
the attempt to work out the difficulties 
bred partly by society and partly by the 
difference of sex. The volume ends with a 
separation. 129 pp. 18mo. 
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MECHANICAL 


oe Bi Cc E 


Electrical Gas Lighting. 


By H. S. Norrie (Norman H. Schnei- 
der), author of “Induction Coils and Coil 
Making.” This work deals with mul- 
tiple gaslighting connections and wiring. 
and the lighting of large buildings by elec- 
tricity. The subject has the least possible 
scientific discussion and is almost exclu- 
sively devoted to technical mechanical 
methods. Illustrated. 97 pp. Indexed. 
16mo. 
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MEDICAL BOOKS 


Baby, His Care and Training, The. 


By Marianna Wheeler. The author has 
been for the past ten years superintendent 
of the Babies’ Hospital in New York. She 
has now prepared this book from the re- 
sults of her long and varied experience. 
It covers every subject bearing on the 
baby’s food, rest, clothing, exercise, bath, 
etc., and gives minute and easily compre- 
hended directions as to what to do for 
a sick infant before the doctor arrives. II- 
lustrated. 182 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 


Feeding of Infants, The. 


Home guide for modifying milk. By Jo- 
seph E.Winters, M. D. This manual for 
the feeding of infants is intended to give a 
guide to the “modification” of cow milk, 
following the analysis made by Dr. Arthur 
B. Meigs in 1882 and measurements as to 
the capacity of the infant’s stomach at dif- 
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ferent ages. The book is short, the direc- 
tions are extremely clear, minute and com- 
prehensive and based on the best current 
practice. The manipulation will, however, 
scarcely be understood without some lab- 
oratory practice in addition to the instruc- 
tions given. 47 pp. 16mo. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


American Invaders, The. 


Their plans, tactics and progress. By 
Fred A. McKenzie. Mr. McKenzie’s am- 
bition, unavowed, it is true, seems to be 
to do for the American inroads on our 
home commerce what Mr. Ernest Williams 
did five years ago with regard to Germany. 
His method of presenting his facts is a lit- 
tle sensational, in keeping with the cover 
of the brochure. America has invaded 
our homes and our offices, and inflicted a 
serious reverse on more than one depart- 
ment of national industry. But “the fu- 
ture still lies before England if England 
will but have it” is Mr. McKenzie’s com- 
forting assurance. 157 pp. I2mo. Paper. 
—London Saturday Review. 


Behind the Grill. 


Some experiences of a country bank 
cashier. By Duncan Francis Young, au- 
thor of “Thoughts in Verse,” etc. The au- 
thor has described in brief essays his 
entrance to the bank, its office and the 
various customers, conditions, accidents, 
incidents and events occurring in a small 
rural bank in a region with Southern cus 
tomers and a white and a white and negro 
population. The volume being a direct 
transcript of personal experiences, has a 
very considerable personal interest. 105 pp. 
16mo. 


Cashel Byron’s Profession. 


By G.Bernard Shaw, author of “Plays 
Pleasant and Unpleasant,” etc. Mr. 
George; Bernard Shaw published this book 
at the age of 26, in 1882. It now appears 
with a characteristic preface and an appen- 
dix in regard to the present position of 
prize fighting. The book had the good for- 
tune to be praised by Stevenson, to be no- 
ticed by the discerning and forgotten by 
the populace. It has its chief interest now 
from its association with a brilliant and 
erratic critic. 376 pp. 12mo. 
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Curse of Education, The. 


By Harold E. Gorst. It is well that Mr. 
Gorst explains himself in a preface to his 
book, or we fear he might indeed be de- 
cidedly misunderstood. To see a work 
labeled “The Curse of Education” does 
appear at first glance slightly radical, but 
upon looking deeper we find that the ideas 
are not so unusual after all. Mr. Gorst’s 
ideas deserve more than a passing glance, 
and were a number to follow him in the 
work that he has begun, the evils of the 
modern educational system might be de- 
stroyed and a system more in keeping 
with the advancement of the human race. 


144 pp. I2mo. 


Dreams and Their Meanings. 


By Horace G. Hutchinson. A study of 
dreams which groups material on the en- 
tire subject upon an eclectic plan. The 
psychology of dreams is briefly discussed, 
their association with immortality re- 
viewed, divinations from them are de- 
scribed, the various classes of dreams are 
presented, those of a more frequent type 
receiving separate treatment and classifica- 
tion. Two chapters, one on telepathic and 
dual dreams and the other on premoni- 
tory dreams, are mainly taken from the 
“Journal of Psychical Research.” 320 pp. 
8vo. 


Forty Modern Fables. 


By George Ade. A new collection of 
Mr. Ade’s keenly humorous fables in slang. 
Clever, amusingly sarcastic narratives of 
ourselves as others see us. Fables of the 
life of the day. 303 pp. I2mo. 


Gathas of Zarathushtra 
(Zoroaster). 


In metre and rhythm, being a second edi- 
tion of the metrical versions in the au- 
thor’s edition of 1892-94. By Lawrence H. 
Mills, D. D. The purpose of the author 
in this volume is to reach a wider circle 
of readers by presenting in a less cOmpli- 
cated and more popular form the “funda- 
mentals” of Zoroastrian science. The au- 
thor offers a full explanation of his objects 
and intents in a somewhat lengthy pre- 
face, after which he plunges in good ear- 
nest into the intricacies of his most intri- 
cate subject. 196 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 





Human Nature and Morals. Ac- 
cording to Auguste Comte. 


With notes illustrative of the principles 
of positivism. By John K. Ingram, LL.D., 
author of “Outlines of the History of Reli- 
gion.” A translation of the “positive” 
theory of human nature, as expounded by 
Comte, which is to be followed by one on 
the “positive” doctrines of education. The 
present volume opens with a discussion of 
Comte’s morals. 115 pp. 8vo. 


Loiterings in Old Fields. 


Literary sketches. By James B.Kenyon. 
The size of this book is incompatible with 
the value of the work. Into an exceed- 
ingly small space Mr. Kenyon has suc- 
ceeded in condensing a wonderful amount 
of sympathetic and appreciative criticism 
as well as purely biographical matter on 
Tennyson, Keats, Rossetti and several 
other great writers. It is the perusal of 
books like this one that give the student of 
literature an insight in the deep wells of 
genius, that permit him to quench, at least 
in part, that thirst for the “real” in liter- 
ature, for the priceless in poetry that the 
true student invariably possesses. “Loiter- 
ings in Old Fields” is unpretentious in ap- 
pearance, but its significance is inestimable. 
244 pp. I2mo. 


Making a Country Home, The. 


By J. P. Mowbray. 258 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 406. 


Mind of a Child, The. 


By Ennis Richmond, author of “Boy- 
hood,” etc. A discussion of the treatment 
of children from the standpoint of one 
who believes that the mistakes which are 
made are due to failure to consider suffi- 
ciently future parentage and current moral 
education. The author believes “it is pos- 
sible to bring up a child so to live his life 
that he eventually brings to his contem- 
plation of marriage such qualities of mind 
that he will not embark on a life union 
with another without having taken duly 
into consideration the responsibilities 
which itinvolves.”’ 156 pp. With appen- 
dix. 1I2mo. 


Mr. Dooley’s Opinion. 


By F. P. Dunne, the sage of Ar-rchey 
Road gives his friends the benefit of his 
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quaintly humorous views on the political 
and social discussions of the day. 212 pp. 
16mo. 


Origin and Significance of Hegel’s 
Logic, The. 


A general introduction to Hegel’s sys- 
tem. B. J. B. Baillie, B. A. 375 pp. 8vo. 


Queen Victoria Birthday Book, 
The. 


Compiled by E. G. Harmer. This book 
comprises an anthology of sentences 
spoken or written by her late Majesty 
Queen Victoria. A page is given to each 
day, and a number of pages are inserted 
at the end of the book for use in case one 
page should not be found sufficient for any 
particular day. The illustrations are por- 
traits representing the Queen at different 
stages of her life. 16mo. 


Roentgen Rays in Medicine and 
Surgery, The. 


Designed for the use of practitioners 
and students, by Francis H. Williams, 
M.D. Dr. Francis H. Williams, of Harvard 
University, visiting physician of the Boston 
City Hospital, graduated at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, has pre- 
pared this volume upon the joint basis of 
work in the Rogers Laboratory of the Insti- 
tute and clinical attendance in the hospital. 
The volume opens with a chapter on the 
nature and principlesof the x-rays. Equip- 
ment and manipulation, both with the 
fluorescent screen and the x-ray photographs 
are described. The use of the x-rays bret 
in examinations of the Thorax with chapters 
on each important pathological lesion, of 
the heart, the abdomen and pelvis, and on 
children, is discussed. The therapeutic 
use of the x-rays closes the book. It is the 
most comprehensive discussion of the sub- 
ject which has yet oppeared. With three 

undred and ninety-one illustrations. 615 
pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Rose Garden of Persia, The. 


By Louisa Stuart Costello. This book 
comprises a collection of the best in Per- 
sian literature, selections having been 
taken from the works of Omar, Attar, 
Jarni, Sadi and various others. The book 
in its new dress is particularly pleasing. 
The cover is red, the pages containing 
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good, substantial text, with simple deco- 
rated margins and interspersed with nu- 
merous full-page illuminated designs in 
gold and colors. 196 pp. I2mo. 


Selections from the Works of 
Fourier. 


With an introduction by Charles Gide. 
Translated by Julia Franklin. 208 pp. 
16mo. 


What Are We Here For? 


By F. Dundas Todd. The author casts 
aside all the religious creeds while work- 
ing out his problems. He rejects the idea 
that conscience and moral law are divine 
in their origin. He holds that they are 
the results of the concessions required by 
social life. In other words, he believes 
we are moving steadily and inevitably 
toward socialism. He thinks the time will 
come when private ownership will be lim- 
ited to the home and its contents; all else 
will be owned by the state. The mone- 
tary giants who are straining every nerve 
to organize huge corporations are but has- 
tening the day when the conditions they 
most detest will be reached. The book 
contains an unusual amount of sound 
thinking. Few persons will indorse all of 
Mr. Todd’s conclusions, but every serious- 
minded reader will find these pages ex- 
tremely. stimulating and provocative of 
thought. 142 pp. 12mo.—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


Animals of the Past. 


By Frederic A. Lucas. In this book 
various species of prehistoric animals are 
taken up and described in a way which 
will give the average reader as good an 
idea of them as possible. The use of over- 
technical terms is avoided, and the gen- 
eral principles on which the study of geol- 
ogy has been developed are so elucidated 
that they will not be difficult for the gen- 
eral public to understand. There are nu- 
merous illustrations, and, in short, the 
book is as complete and as satisfactory as 
anything of the kind can be. It will be 
useful in all school libraries, and valuable 
in any family where there are children 
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beginning the study of natural science. 
230 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—Washington 
Times. 


Stories of Bird Life. 


Bv T. Gilbert Pearson. In his effort to 
translate the thoughts and feelings of birds 
Mr. Pearson has not given them the 
thoughts and feelings of people, but he 
has tried to get down to the bird nature 
and to reveal what he really believes to be 
that nature. With illustrations by and 
under the supervision of John L. Ridg- 
way. 231 pp. I2mo. 
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OUTDOOR STUDIES 


Old Time Garden. 


Newly set forth by Alice Morse Earle. 
A book of the sweet o’ the year. Illus- 
trated. 478 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

See review, page 408. 
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Lessons in Palmistry. 


By Cornelia Ten Eyck Gaffney. This 
is a concise and handy volume, in which 
the fundamental principles of palmistry 
are clearly set forth, together with studies 
of the eye and planetary influences, all of 
which present an unusually interesting 
power. The introduction is an instructive 
sketch and the accompanying illustrations 
are helpful. 88 pp. 18mo. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE 





Physical Culture and Self-Defense. 


By Robert Fitzsimmons. With an intro- 
duction by A. J. Drexel Biddle, F. R. G. S. 
By the champion middle-weight fighter of 
the world, with illustrations from poses by 
himself and the physical instructor of the 
Chicago Athletic Club. Several of the ar- 
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ticles are reprinted from the New York 
Journal. The introduction gives a bio- 
graphical and critical description of the 
retired athlete. He possesses a scientific 
and accurate knowledge of anatomy and 
medicine, and his instructions in the care 
of the body are of weight from a hygienic 
as well as athletic standpoint. .185 pp. 8vo. 
—Publishers’ Weekly. 
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Christmas Carols, Ancient and 
Modern. 


Edited with notes by Joshua Sylvestre. 
The custom of Christmas caroling on 
Christmas eve is one usually identified 
with England. It is a beautiful custom 
indeed, and many the heart, I dare say, 
that has been cheered and comforted by the 
sound of sweet voices breaking the mid- 
night silence with notes of some old fa- 
miliar carol. There are many of these 
hymns; we find them scattered here, there 
and everywhere in church books, books of 
poetry and other collections. But Mr. 
Joshua Sylvestre has gathered into one 
little book the principal of these Christ- 
mas carols and has prefaced it with an 
interesting introduction on the custom of 
singing carols on Christmas eve. The 
book would make a pretty gift, especially 
as its illustrations are prints reproduced 
from famous Madonnas. 140 pp. I2mo. 


Destiny and Other Poems, The. 


By Florence Brooks. A collection of 
verses in which we find scattered here and 
there a few striking thoughts; only a few, 
however. The bulk is made up of medi- 
ocre stanzas that cannot be called poetry 
either from the standpoint of their sub- 
stance or that of their expression, for the 
latter is somewhat ‘halting and not at all 
lofty. 92 pp. 18mo. 





Golfer’s Rubaiyat, The. 


By H. W. Boynton. An amusing vol- 
ume of quotations in Omar’s best style, 
embellished with borders, showing the 
Oriental popularity of golf and its accom- 
panying pleasures. 16mo. 
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Hawthorn and Lavender. With 
other verses. 


By William Ernest Henley. A volume of 
poems of striking originality and virile 
imagination. From 1888 to 1893 the author 
edited the Scots—now National—Observer, 
through the pages of which he perhaps in- 
troduced more of the younger write:s, now 
far famed, than any other living editor. 
He has a keen discernment for originality 
as well as a large sympathy with genuine 
art. His association with Stevenson is 
well known. His most original work has 
been done in poetry; his poems strike a 
distinctly individual note, and he ranks 
among the few poets approaching to 
greatness who are still with us. 113 pp. 
I2mo. 


House of Atreus, The. 


Translated into English verse by E. D. 
A. Morsehead, M. A. Knowing how great 
is the need of modern students for the 
classics, especially the old Greek classics, 
yet realizing how many students are un- 
able to peruse the same in the original, 
Dr. E. D. A. Morsehead has translated 
into metrical English the “Agamemnon,” 
“Libation-Bearers” and “Furies” of Aes- 
chylus. These three he now issues in the 
Golden Treasury Series under the title 
“The House of Atreus.” It would be 
wise for all interested in literature to be 
familiar with these dramas. 182 pp. With 
appendix. 18mo. 


Love Songs of Scotland. 


Selected and edited by Robert W. Doug- 
las. This comprises verse from the love- 
poetry of Scott, Burns, Ramsay, Jamie- 
son, Hogg, Douglas and others. The 
names of the authors are sufficient recom- 
mendation for the book, even were it not 
for the wise judgment displayed in the 
selection and in the careful, attractive ar- 
rangement. The book is supposed to be 
a companion to “Love Songs of France.” 
Illustrated. 109 pp. With glossary. 12mo. 


Loving Tribute to Our Late 
President McKinley. 


A poem in VI parts. By J. E. Ayars. 
This is a second edition of the Rev. J. E. 
Ayars’s Elegiac Poems written on our 
late President, William McKinley. This 
new edition is somewhat finer in the de- 
tails of its makeup, otherwise there is 
nothing new to be commented upon. 8 
pp. 32mo. Paper. 


Mater Coronata. 


By Edmund Clarence Stedman, L. H. D. 
This is a poem of twenty-seven stanzas of 
eight lines each read at the Bicentennial 
Anniversary of Yale University on Octo- 
ber 23, 1901. The poem is now published 
in a severely simple but withal beautiful 
Pegg and with one stanza to each page. 
vo. 


Poems and Inscriptions. 


By Richard Watson Gilder. Several of 
these poems are inspired by the recent mu- 
nicipal campaign, and show the poet as a 
good scorner of the common foe. The 
inscriptions, in prose, were written by 
Mr. Gilder for the Pan-American Expo- 
sition at Buffalo—N. Y. Post. 


Poems of the Past and the Present. 


By Thomas Hardy. In this volume 
have been collected from various maga- 
zines and papers in which they were first 
published a number of Thomas Hardy’s 
poems, including “War Poems,” “Poems 
of Pilgrimage,” ‘Miscellaneous Poems,” 
“Imitations and Retrospect.” The book is 
attractively bound and forms an altogether 
desirable -volume. 260 pp. 1I2mo. 


Rape of the Lock, The. 


By Alexander Pope. This is number X 
of the series called “Fowlers of Parnas- 
sus.” The form of the book, which is very 
tiny, possesses nothing in the way of spe- 
cial attraction, the chief feature being a 
number of grotesque illustrations by Au- 


brey Beardsley. 72 pp. 32mo. 


Rhymes From Time to Time. 


By Wm. Croswell Doane. This is a 
strangely assorted collection of verses on 
almost every conceivable subject. The 
author does not claim for them the name 
of poetry, and therefore calls them 
merely rhymes. There are, however, some 
really musical and in some cases really 
beautiful verses, but this criticism cannot 
be applied to the whole number. 155 pp. 
I2mo. 


Songs of Nature. 


Edited by John Burroughs. This collec- 
tion of poems from Milton, Burns, 
Holmes, John Keats, Arnold, Aldrich, 
Caldwell, etc., is a particularly interesting 
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one, as it invites our attention to the fact 
of how many of our eminent poets have 
written on purely nature subjects. Mr. 
Burroughs, whom we all know as a devout 
disciple of nature, has done the world of 
poetry lovers a great service in this gath- 
ering together these “songs of nature,” 
most of which are really valuable gems 
from English and American verse. With 
frontispiece. 338 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 


Songs of the Days and the Year. 


By Harriet F. Blodgett. These poems 
are described as adapted for children, old 
and young. They fulfill this intention with 
charming grace. Fresh, delicate and sim- 
ple, they convey an impression of beauty 
and sentiment far removed from the gro- 
tesqve and unreal so often presented to 
the child under the name of poetry. 163 
pp. 18mo.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
The. 


This is the Siddal Edition of the works 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. It comprises 
seven volumes, four of poems, the other 
three consisting of ballads, “The House of 
Life,” and “The New Life,” translated 
from the “La Vita Nuova” of Dante Ali- 
ghieri. The volumes are small 18mo, 
with flexible leather covers, clear text on 
heavy cream paper and frontispieces in 
photogravure. . Altogether it is an appro- 
priate form in which to embody so valua- 
ble a collection of writings. 7 vols. 
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POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Commercial, Trusts—The Growth 
and Rights of Aggregated Capi- 
tal. 


An argument delivered before the indus- 
trial Commission at Washington, D. C., 
December 12, 1899. By John R. Dos Pas- 
sos, author of “Stock Brokers and Stock 
Exchanges,” etc. A plea for the economic 
growth and legal rights of massed capital 
collected in great corporations, on the 
ground that they represent the inevitable 
and wise development of society,delivered 


before the Industrial Commission in 
Washington. Corrected and revised edition 


137 pp. I2mo. 


Government in State and Nation. 


By J. A. James, Ph.D., and A. H. San- 
ford, M. A. This volume summarizes the 
methods employed by the authors as 
teachers of the science of government in 
secondary schools. It has been carefully 
corrected by educators engaged in the 
same task. It is divided between local 
and national government, State govern- 
ment being included in the former. Sub- 
jects like charitable institutions, educa- 
tion, labor, public lands and other cognate 
topics, not usually included in the study 
of government, are dealt with. A list of 
reference books closes the volume. Strong 
stress is laid upon the wisdom of empiloy- 
ing magazine articles in collateral discus- 
sions. 357 pp. With appendix. 1I2mo. 


Pennsylvania Politics. 


The campaign of 1900 as set forth in the 
speeches of Hon. Matthew Stanley Quay. 
In addition to these speeches there is a 
preface by Judge Samuel W. Pennypacker, 
in which he says: “The capacity shown by 
Mr. Quay for the organization and direc- 
tion of men in masses in the important 
field of statecraft, with a view to the ac- 
complishment of those ends for which hu- 
man society is instituted, has rarely, if 
ever, been equaled in American politics, 
and approaches genius.” With frontis- 
piece. 200 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English 
Literature. 


This is perhaps one. of the most valuable 
works now existing in English literature. 
The book just issued is the first of three 
volumes, and the set forms a critical and 
biographical history of the first calibre. 
The work covers a period from the earliest 
times till the present day, it takes up all 
authors of any significance whatever and 
gives their biographies in alphabetical or- 
der, supplementing these with extracts 
from the writings of each. New edition 
by David Patrick, LL.D. Illustrated. 832 
pp. Quarto. 
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Chambers’s Twentieth Century 
Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage. 


Edited by Rev. Thomas Davidson. This 
dictionary, prepared by the author, Thom- 
as Davidson, who must not be confused 
with another Thomas Davidson, who died 
a year ago, follows the English system of 
spelling, but in its orthoepy departs from 
the pronunciation usually associated with 
this spelling, though not in all cases. 
“The aim has been to include all the 
words in literary and conversational Eng- 
lish, together with words obsolete save in 
the pages of Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton 
and the authorized version of the Bible.” 
In general the pronunciation inclines to 
the standard usually associated in this 
country with Worcester, but which has 
appeared in the later issues of Webster. 
= is followed for etymology. 1207 pp. 
vO. 


Five Thousand Facts and Fancies. 


By William Henry P. Phyfe, author of 
“Seven Thousand Words Often Mispro- 
nounced,” etc. This compendium of refer- 
ence to matters about which people ask 
questions covers a wide range in ancient 
and modern life. Persons, places, names 
of vessels, of characters in fiction, legends, 
works of art, slang, nicknames, historical 
figures, building, celebrations, battles, 
streets, objects of nature, business firms, 
discoveries, public works, geographical 
places, religious observances are collected 
and described in short articles of a varied 
character. 816 pp. 8vo. 


Manual of Flora of the Northern 
States and Canada, The. 


By Nathaniel Lord Britton, Ph.D. 1036 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Pronouncing Dictionary of Musi- 


cal Terms, A. 


Compiled and edited by Harry Newton 
Redman. This pronouncing dictionary of 
musical terms includes words in German, 
French and Italian. It has about 2,000 
terms, with a table of abbreviations and 
the pronunciation of the names of the 
chief artists. 139 pp. 18mo. 
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Bible Lessons for Little Beginners. 


By Mrs. Margaret J. Cushman Haven. 
These lessons are intended for the use of 
primary Sunday-school teachers, mothers, 
and all who are interested in the instruc- 
tion of the youngest children in the great 
foundation truths of the Bible. The plan 
adopted for the course is such that the 
truths are presented in accordance with 
the psychological laws of the child’s inter- 
est and growth, and each subject is treated 
with simplicity and thoroughness. 223 pp. 
I2mo. 


Christ and Life. 


By Robert E. Speer. This comprises 
twenty-three essays that have earlier ap- 
peared in various religious papers, such as 
“Forward,” “The Churchman,” “Sunday 
School Times,” etc. They are here col- 
lected, as the preface states, “in the hope 
that the plain and simple views of Chris- 
tian duty which they set forth may be 
helpful to some who are striving to sub- - 
ject their life wholly to Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” 232 pp. 16mo. 


Christ of History and of Ex- 
perience, The. 


By David W. Forrest Keer, D. D. These 
lectures were delivered on the Kerr founda- 
tion to the students of the United Presbyter- 
ian College, Edinburgh, January and Febru- 
ary of 1901. The lectures open with one 
on “The Uniqueness of Christ’s Moral 
Self-Consciousness.” “Though a unique 
type, he is essentially a human type of 
goodness.” The transition from the his- 
torical to the spiritual Christ is presented. 
The revelation of the God-head, the ob- 
jective work of Christ’s redemption, the 
new life, the relation of the spiritual to 
the historical, and on the light which these 
subjects bear upon the future life make up 
the body of these lectures, which are es- 
sentially modern in their evolutionary 
treatment. Third edition. 481 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. 


Culture and Restraint. 


By Hugh Black. 350 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 4I0. 
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Early Church, The. 


By Rev. Professor James Orr. The 
history of the early church is carried 
down in this work to the close of the 
reign of Constantine, 337. The historical 
discussion practically closes with the per- 
secutions (250-324). In very compact 
shape, successive chapters follow the de- 
velopment of the church historically, ac- 
cepting recent conclusions, “government 
by presbyters in the churches of the West 
and congregational episcopacy in Asia 
Minor and Syria.” Christian Study Man- 
uals. 143 pp. 18mo. 


First Book of Moses Called Gen- 
esis, The. 


Edited by A. H. Sayce, D. D. The Tem- 
ple Bible promises to be a unique and in 
some respects an improved form of the 
Bible. It has one advantage, and that is 
the handy volumes of which it is composed. 
The object of the set, which is to present 
a Bible wherein the literary merits 
shall be prominent, is a worthy one, as 
it will probably appeal to a wider circle 
of readers than does the ordinary form. 
The frontispieces, which are reproductions 
of masterpieces in art, are very attractive. 


170 pp. 32mo. 


Hearts of Men, The. 


By H. Fielding. The author tells us 
that some time ‘ago he wrote “The Soul of 
a People,” which was an attempt to un- 
derstand a people, the Burmese. In the 
present book he has dealt with thoughts 
and questions which lay outside the scope 
of “The Soul of a People.” In that book 
he dealt only with Buddhism, but in this 
work he deals not only with one religion, 
but with all religions. 324 pp. 8vo.— 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


Life of Our Lord, The. 


In the words of four evangelists. Being 
the four gospels arranged in chronological 
order and interwoven to form a contin- 
uous narrative. By Anna M. Perry. With 
an introductory note by William M. Tay- 
lor, D. D. The design of this volume is 
to give a consecutive view of our Sa- 
viour’s life and teachings by combining 
into one narrative the four gospels. The 
book is divided into chapters and is about 
twice the length of a single gospel. New 
edition. 233 pp. 18mo. 


Modern Mission Century, The. 


Viewed as a cycle of divine working. 
By Arthur T. Pierson. The object of this 
book is not so much to give the annals 
of the century as to find the philosophy of 
its history—the centre about which all its 
events revolve. It studies the men and 
women, occurrences and developments, 
forces and factors of this hundred years, 
as divinely appointed and adjusted to this 
work. It is especially addressed to stu- 
dents of missionary history and lovers of 
a world’s evangelization. 505 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. ‘ 


New Epoch For Faith, The. 


By George A. Gordon. This is an inter- 
pretation of the religious conditions of to- 
day from the point of view of a progres- 
sive religious thinker. The author declares 
that the whole trend of religious develop- 
ment for the past twenty years has been 
toward freer and fuller faith. He finds in 
the doctrine of evolution and in the “high- 
er criticism” preparation for a more con- 
fident religious faith, The book has the 
breadth of view, the vigor of thought and 
the literary power which mark all of Dr. 
Gordon’s writings. New edition. 402 pp 
Indexed. 12mo. 


Old Testament and the New 
Scholarship. 


By John P. Peters, Ph.D. This book is 
divided into four parts, dealing respect- 
ively with what is to be understood by the 
inspiration of the Sacred Scriptures, the 
teaching of the Church with regard to 
those Scriptures, and to the application 
of the doctrine of the Incarnation to the 
study of the written Word. 321 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. 


Origen and Greek Patristic 
Theology. 


By Rev. William Fairweather, M. A. 
Expository rather than critical, this sketch 
of Origen frankly assumes a considerable 
philosophical and theological equipment. 
A separate chapter is devoted to the life 
of Origen, and this is succeeded by chap- 
ters on his views of the Scriptures, his 
philosophy, his theology, his writings and 
the drift of his work. The World’s Epoch- 
Makers. 261 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 
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Roads to Rome. 


With an introduction by His Eminence 
Cardinal Vaughan. Compiled and edited 
by the author of “Ten Years in Angli- 
can Orders,” etc. The sixty-five spiritual 
histories which form this book are re- 
markable reading. At the same time the 
interest and importance of the sketches 
vary considerably, and a weightier -rect 
would have been produced by encouraging 
the thirty more capable writers to fill the 
space occupied by the less capable. But 
the difficulties of editorship must have 
been great, and Cardinal Vaughan’s intro- 
ductory warning to the critics is not over- 
done. What we have here is a miscellany 
of personal narratives, and each narrative 
is itself rather a miscellany of episodes, se- 
lected memories and phases of thought 
than a closely knit autobiography. 344 
pp. 8vo.—London Academy. 


Ruling Ideas of Our Lord. 


By Charles D. D’Arcy, D. D., author of 
“Idealism and Theology,” etc. The vol- 
ume constitutes one of a series intended 
to serve a double purpose of religious in- 
structions for senior classes, Christian 
Endeavor Societies and Bible students 
generally in churches. Next, to present to 
the general reader and private student 
readable introductions to Christian truth 
and history. In the following pages an ef- 
fort is made to expound the great domi- 
nant ideas of our Lord’s moral and relig- 
ious teaching. The author believes that 
his concepton of the ethical sphere of man 
is the best and the simplest expression of 
an absolute immortality. This he has 
endeavored to show. The first part of 
this little book is therefore a short treat- 
ment of Christian ethics. The second part 
deals with the religious ideas which crown 
and complete this moral teaching. Chris- 
tian Study Manuals. 139 pp. 16mo. 


St. John. Gospel, letters, Revela- 
tion. 


The books of the Bible in modern 
American form and phrase, with notes and 
introduction. By Frank Schell Ballantine. 
Contains the Gospel, Epistles and Revela- 
tions of St. John. Special attention is 
paid to the Revelation, which is treated as 
a Christian epic, broken up into choruses 
and given a more or less dramatic form. 
In the same way, the suggestion of verse is 
carried into the introduction of St. John’s 
gospel and to various utterances of Christ 
which are often cast into rhythmic prose. 
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Notes both exegetical and historical close 
the volume. The Modern American Bi- 
ble. 309 pp. 18mo. 


St. Paul (and the letter to the 
Hebrews). 


By Frank Schell Ballantine. “An at- 
tempt,” says the preface, “at a faithful 
translation of St. Paul’s letters and the 
kindred letters to the Hebrews. It is not 
a ‘literal’ or ‘verbal’ translation on the 
one hand, nor is it a paraphrase on the 
other.” The translator seeks to give “not 
only the essential substance of St. Paul’s 
arguments and facts, but the subordinate 
phases of his thought and style, and to do 
this not only with reference to the original 
Greek, but also to the Hebrew idioms 
which it so often contains.” The Modern 
American Bible. 339 pp. 18mo. 


Times of Retirement. Devotional 


Meditations. 


By George Matheson, M. A., author of 
“Moments on the Mount,” etc. With a 
biographical sketch of the author by the 
Rev. D. MacMillan. Fugitive devotional 
pieces which the author has contributed 
to an organ of the church of Scotland, 
“St. Andrew.” The meditations are brief. 
They are intended to aid devotion and re- 
flection by an appeal for evangelical re- 
ligion. Its author was born in 1842. At 
the age of 20 he became practically blind, 
but had already completed his college and 
university course, the most brilliant stu- 
dent of his time. Entering the ministry, 
he immediately attained distinction in 
Scotland, and has been since 1868 the pas- 
tor of St. Bernard’s Parish Church in 
Edinburgh, with 1,700 members. The au- 
thor of many books, a preacher of the 
first rank, active in many organizations, 
he has shared in the remodeling of Scotch 
theology and in the reunion of the Kirk 
and the New church. With frontispiece. 
297 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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Authors’ Readings. 


Compiled by Arthur Young. Outline 
drawings give the attitude, gesture and 
poise of the various authors whose works 
are here presented as a basis for recita- 
tion. These have much character, are sin- 
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gularly apt in catching the general expres- 
sion of figure and deserved a better repro- 
duction than they have secured in this 
well-selected volume. Fourth edition. I1- 
lustrated with pen and ink drawings by 
Arthur Young. 215 pp. I2mo. 


Company of Heaven, The. 


Daily links with the household of God. 
This is a book of selections, many of them 
from the treasure boxes of the best and 
purest in ancient and modern literature. 
They are the lofty thoughts, the expres- 
sions of the holiest aspirations of our great 
poets and philosophers. These “thoughts” 
are arranged under various heads, such as 
“Messengers of God,” “Guardian Angels,” 
“Nature of Angels,” etc., and each heading 
is identified with one month of the year. 
438 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 


Dream Children. 


Edited by Elizabeth B. Brownell. With 
an introduction by Clara E. Loughlin. It 
is little of a compliment to children of 
from eight to twelve years of age to place 
before them mere A B C types of books. 
The best way to cultivate a child’s taste 
for reading is to give it something worth 
reading, and even if it does happen to be 
a little mature give the child a chance to 
ponder over those things that seem diffi- 
cult to understand. Now Miss Brownell 
seems to realize the benefits of this plan, 
for in editing her “Dream Children” she 
has collected passages dealing with child 
life from some of our very best authors, 
Hawthorne, Browning, Whittier, Poe, 
Dickens and various others are repre- 
sented in this volume, and this fact makes 
it a particularly desirable book for the 
young folks. Illustrated by E. B. Brow- 
nell. 217 pp. I2mo. 


New Pieces That Will Take 
Prizes in Speaking Contests. 


Compiled and adapted by Harriet Black- 
stone. Selections for recitation, made up 
with special reference to prize contests. 
They are taken from recent authors, with 
the exception of some from the novels of 
the last generation. They all deal with 
a single dramatic incident, carry some 
conversation and have a climax which is 
far enough away from the end of the se- 
lection to give the speaker the necessary 
opportunity to withdraw after having 
made his impression. None are in style 
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much above the ordinary diction of daily 
life, and they neither possess nor suggest 
elevation or inspiration. 390 pp. I2mo. 


One Hundred and Forty-four New 
Epigrams. 


By William B. Gross. This is a unique 
and attractive volume, at once dainty and 
pleasing. Each page is heavy and smooth, 
with a delicately traced border, an epigram 
and an apt illustration thereon. Not only 
much amusement but much truth as well 
may be derived from such a voiume. II- 
lustrated by Edwin Meeker. 16mo. 


World Beautiful in Books, The. 


By Lilian Whiting. This is a worthy 
successor to “The World Beautiful.” Miss 
Whiting has gathered together portions of 
the best criticisms on the best writings in 
all literature. She is thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of the old masters and 
strives to arouse in others that enthu- 
siasm for Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Chaucer, etc., with which she herself is 
so filled. Would that there were more 
who thus appreciated the value, and not 
only the value, but the delight, that is to 
be obtained from a study of the older 
writers! 392 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 
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Inductive Sociology. 


By Franklin Henry Giddings, Ph.D., au- 
thor of “The Principles of Sociology,” etc. 
The object of this book is to present a 
scheme of inductive method, a somewhat 
detailed analysis and classification of so- 
cial facts, and a tentative formulation of 
the more obvious laws of social activity— 
all as a basis for further inductive studies. 
The author hopes that the book may be 
useful, not only in the college class-room 
and in the university seminar, but also by 
way of helpful suggestions to scholars en- 
gaged in statistical research or in con- 
structive historical investigations. Within 
its limited field these pages contain much 
material, and many developments of theo- 
retical detail not given in Professor Gid- 
mer earlier books. 295 pp. Indexed. 

vo. 
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TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


Cairo of Yesterday and To-day. 
The City of the Caliphs. 


A popular study of Cairo and its envi- 
rons and the Nile and its antiquities. By 
Eustace A. Reynolds-Ball, B. A. Theauthor, 
an Oxford graduate and author of ‘‘ Mediter- 
ranean Winter Resorts,’’ describes Cairo 
after an historical sketch of Egypt, first 
in its social aspects, then giving chapters 
to various objects of interest, extending 
the account up the Nile as far as the sec- 
ond cataract, closing with an account of 
recent discoveries in Egypt. The volume 
is cursory in its character and intended 
for the use of tourists as a supplement 
to the guide book. Illustrated Tourist 
Edition. 323 pp. With appendix. 16mo. 


Dutch Life in Town and Country. 


By P. M. Hough, B. A. Our European 
Neighbors. Illustrated. 287 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 402. 


English Villages. 


By P. H. Ditchfield. This is a good col- 
lection of useful and interesting facts 
about life in rural England from prehis- 
toric times. Mr. Ditchfield touches on the 
camps, barrows and pit dwellings of pre- 
historic men in Britain, and also on what 
are commonly known among antiquaries 
to-day as Romano-British remains. It is 
quite common, though we do not notice 
that Mr. Ditchfield mentions this, to find 
flint weapons and implements evidently 
fashioned by the Neolithic or New Stone 
Age men about these so-called Romano- 
British camps, etce—though not the 
rougher flint weapons and implements of 
the men of the Old Stone Age, which are 
to be looked for in the drift gravel; 
the explanation seems to be that British, 
Beigic tribes and Romans often occupied 
the strongholds, etc., of the workers in 
flint long after these last had disappeared 
from the earth. Excellent are Mr. Ditch- 
field’s descriptions of the old inn, the 
mediaeval village, the manor-house. And 
his notes about church architecture are to 
the point. With one hundred illustrations. 
304 pp. Indexed . 12mo.—London Satur- 
day Review. 


Historic Towns of the Western 


States. 


Edited by Lyman P. Powell. The edi- 
tor has brought together a series of val- 


uable contributions, each of which being 
written from an individual point of view 
presents something of the local atmos- 
phere. The various places are thus shown 
to have an individuality which differentiates 
them even when historically and geo- 
graphically they come close together. The 
cities treated are Marietta, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, Mackinac Island, Indian- 
apolis, Vincennes, Chicago, Madison, Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, Des Moines, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, 
Santa Fe, Salt Lake City, Spokane, Port- 
land, San Francisco, Monterey and Los 
Angeles. Illustrated. 684 pp. Indexed. 
8vo.—Philadelphia Press. 


In the Ice World of Himalaya. 


Among the peaks and passes of Ladakh, 
Nubra, Suru and Baltistan. By Frank 
Bullock Workman and William Hunter 
Workman, authors of “Algerian Mem- 
ories,” etc. A narrative of travel in the 
Himalaya Mountains, taken by an Ameri- 
can and his wife, full of much personal 
detail, illustrated by photographs accom- 
panied by a map, and possessing much lo- 
cal interest as well as adventure. 201 pp. 
With glossary. 1I2mo. 


Italian Journeys. 


By William Dean Howells. Mr. How- 
ells’ tribute to the charm of Italy—the 
beauty of Venice, the majesty of Rome, 
the glamor of Florence, Naples, Genoa, 
and the rest, will long retain its hold upon 
lovers of literature. In this edition the 
attraction of Mr. Howells’ style is en- 
hanced by Mr. Pennell’s _ illustrations 
New edition. 369 pp. I2mo. 


Other Famous Homes of Great 
Britain and Their Stories. 


Edited by A. H. Malan. The descrip- 
tions of several of these homes are written 
by the owners and others by those closely 
associated with the reigning families. In 
the preface Mr. Halkett pays a deserved 
tribute to the knights and gentlemen who 
have ma'e their homes treasure houses 
of art—pictures, sculpture and articles of 
vertu. These private galleries have al- 
ways been open to the student, and pri- 
vate ownership has never been niggardly 
in admitting less favored people to share 
the pleasures of appreciation. Portraits 
by Van Dyck, Holbein, Kneller, Lely and 
other artists of equal fame abound in these 
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private galleries, and Mr. Halkett makes 
a brief survey of some of the more notable 
paintings of this class in famous British 
homes. Illustrated. 352 pp. Quarto.— 
Philadelphia Press. 
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Andrea Mantegna. 


By Maud Cruttwell, author of “Luca 
Signorelli,” etc. The rugged, massive face 
of Mantegna, reproduced from the bronze 
bust of Sperandio, which is fixed at the 
entrance of the church of St. Andrea in 
Padua, would little prepare us for the 
many evidences of delicate art exhibited 
in this volume. The majority of the illus- 
trations are scriptural in their character, 
and they furnish an admirable idea, in 
combination with the author’s description, 
of the power Mantegna was in Italian art 
of the fifteenth century. The painter’s 
early life and the outlines of his career are 
pleasantly sketched by Miss Cruttwell, and 
this, with the cultivated criticism of his 
chief works, forms an interesting volume. 
Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture. 
128 pp. 12mo.—London Publishers’ Cir- 
cular. 


Early Renaissance Architecture 
in England. 


A historical and descriptive account of 
the Tudor, Elizabethan and Jacobean pe- 
riods, 1500-1625. For use of students and 
others. By J. Alfred Gotch, F. S. A., au- 
thor of “Architecture of the Renaissance,” 
etc. Mr. Gotch deals with much the same 
period in this volume as is covered by his 
former work on “Architecture of the 
Renaissance in England,” though with 
the addition of the first half of the six- 
teenth century. An endeavor is made in 
the present volume to trace in a system- 
atic manner the development of style 
from the close of the Gothic period down 
to the advent of Inigo Jones. In other 
words, from Henry Eleventh’s chapel and 
Salisbury Cathedral to Hampton Court 
and Jacobean buildings. With eighty- 
seven collotype and other plates and two 
hundred and thirty illustrations in the 
text. 266 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
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Fra Angelico. 


By George C. Williamson, LL.D. This 
is a rather brief study of Fra Angelico 
and belongs to Bell’s Miniature Series of 
Painters. The illustrations are interesting, 
but the text itself is almost too condensed 
to be of any extended import or worth. 
62 pp- 32mo. 


Fra Filippo Lippi. 


By Edward C. Strutt. Illustrated. 198 
pp. Indexed 8vo. 
See With New Books. 


History of Architecture in Italy, A 


From the time of Constantine to the 
dawn of the Renaissance. By Charles A. 
Cummings. Mr. Cummings traces the 
history of Italian architecture from Con- 
stantine to the Renaissance, and marks 
each stage by numerous drawings. He re- 
gards Christianity as the mother of Italian 
architecture, and finds its earliest appear- 
ance in the catacombs. From its origin 
he traces the form of the early basilicas, 
from which were ultimately developed the 
great churches which are still the admira- 
tion of the world. The work is the fruit 
of long study and wide observation, and 
its illustrations are especially notable for 
their great number and for the care with 
which ‘heir details are worked out. In 
two volumes. 314, 311 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Italian Sculpture of the Renais- 
sance. 


By L. J. Freeman, M. A. Illustrated. 
197 pp. With appendix. 8vo. 
See review, page 408. 


Kemble’s Pickaninnies. 


A collection of Southern sketches. By 
Edward W. Kemble. This volume repre- 
sents Edward W. Kemble in his best and 
most amusing mood’ as a delineator of 
negro children, a collection of Southern 
sketches without any text save a word or 
two beneath each. 12mo. Oblong. 


Marine Painting in Water-Color. 
By W. L. Wyllie, A. R. A. With an in- 


troduction by Edwin Bale, R. I. Litho- 
graph reproductions in color intended to 





New Books and New Editions 


furnish a guide to the beginner in marine 
painting. An introduction, written from 
the English standpoint, carefully describes 
the paper, brushes and material which 
should be used. Each study is accompa- 
nied with a list of the colors needed. The 
washes which should be employed, all of 
which are described exactly as if the au- 
thor were dealing with a receipt for some 
dish; as, to quote the preface to a boat 
afloat, “colors: for the water, cobalt. rose 
madder, a little raw sienna; more raw 
sienna for the strong, warm passages in 
the waves under the boat, for the boat it- 
self, the same colors, with ceruleum, vero- 
nese green and vandyke brown.” With 
twenty-four examples in color. 8vo. Ob- 
long. 


Old Farm, The. 


Reproductions in half-tone, printed some- 
what inkily, of skillful, well-poised and 
carefully considered photographs of the 
life on a Western farm, accompanied by 
apposite quotations. The result is a most 
brilliant and successful book except when 
a stuffed owl is shown by daylight with his 
eyes open. Pictured by Rudolf Ejicke- 
meyer, Jr. Folio. 


Photography as a Fine Art. 


By Charles H. Caffin. The pictorial pos- 
sibilities of photography are here treated 
from a sane and dignified standpoint for 
the first time. What can be done with the 
camera is shown, not by theorizing, but 
by actual examples of the work of the 
greatest American photographers, lucidly 
explained and commented on by the au- 
thor. The book lays little emphasis on 
the mechanics of photography: Mr. Caf- 
fin’s idea is to show the ambitious worker 
in this new art what is worth striving for, 
and how the masters of the camera attain 
it. Illustrated. 191 pp. Quarto. 


Printing and Writing Materials: 


Their Evolution. 


By Adele Millicent Smith, author of 
“Proofreading and Punctuation,” etc. The 
author is secretary of the president of 
Drexel Institute and instructor in proof- 
reading. “In the preparation of this hand- 
book the purpose has been to furnish in 
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succinct form the leading facts relating 
to the history of printing, writing mate- 
rials and of bookmaking, and the pro- 
cesses by which they are made ready for 
general use.” Illustrated. 222 pp. In- 
dexed, I2mo. 


Story of the Art of Building, The 


By P. Leslie Waterhouse, M. A. With 
an account of architecture in America. 
This sketch, by an English architect of 
distinction and knowledge, originally ap- 
peared in England under the title of “The 
Story of Architecture.” It begins in the 
current conventional way with Egypt and 
passes rapidly down to the American sky- 
scraper in a chapter on American archi- 
tecture. The illustrations are small, con- 
sisting principally of plans, and the work 
is the merest sketch, but one carried out 
with knowledge and discrimination. <A 
selected list of textbooks follows the 
beaten track. Library of Useful Stories. 
209 pp. Indexed. 18mo. 


For Nervousness 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It soothes and strengthens the 
entire nervous system, by supply- 
ing the exhausted and debilitated 
nerves with a natural food, pos- 
sessing the needed  vitalizing, 
invigorating and life-giving prop- 
erties. 


Gives Perfect Digestion 
and Restful Sleep. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
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Lincoln. By Viola A. Conklin. $1.50; 
by mail, $1.66. 


American Boy’s Life of William McKinley. 
By Edward Stratemeyer. 85 cents; by 
mail, 95 cents. 

American Traits. From the point of view 
ofa German. By Hugo Miunsterberg. 
$1.60; by mail, $1.75. 

Andrea Mantegna. By Maud Cruttwell. 
$1.35 ; by mail, $1.46. 

Animals of the Past. By Frederic A. Lucas. 
$2.00 ; by mail, $2.18. 

Anna Karenina. By Lyof Tolstoy. New 
edition. $1.10; by mail, $1.29. 


Anna Karenina. By Lyof Tolstoy. New 
edition. 3vols. $2.25; by mail, $2.60. 


As the Goose Flies. By Katherine Pyle. 
$1.20; by mail, $1.32. 

Authors’ Readings. Compiled by Arthur 

» Young. 57 cents; by mail, 69 cents. 

Beautiful Women in Art. Translated from 
the French of Armand Dayot by H. 
Twitchell. 2vols. $3.00; by mail, $3.33. 

Behind the Grill. By Duncan Francis 
Young. 38 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 


Beyond the Great South Wall. By Frank 
Savile. $1.00; by mail, $1.16. 

Bob, Son of Battle. By Alfred Ollivant. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

Cairo of Yesterday and To-day. Tourist edi- 
tion. 75 ceuts; by mail, $2 cents. 

Chambers's Cyclopedia of English Litera- 
ture. Vol. I. $5.00. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
of the English Language. $1.20; by 
mail, $1.45. 

Childhood of Queen Victoria, The. By Mrs. 
Gerald Gurton. (Dorothy Frances Blom- 
field.) $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 

Chivalry. By F. Warre Cornish, M. A. $1.35 ; 
by mail, $1.48. 

Christ of History and of Experience, The. 


By David W. Forrest, D.D. $2.00; by 
mail, $2.18. 


American Political History to the Time of 
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Concerning Marriage. By Rev. E. J. Hardy. 
38 cents ; by mail, 45 cents. 


Confessions of a Caricaturist, The. By Harry 
Furness. $10.00; by mail, $10.56. 


Convalescent’s Receipt Book, The. By 
Grace Franklin Osgood. 57 cents; by 
mail, 63 cents. 

Count Hannibal. By Stanley J. Weyman. 
85 cents ; by mail, $1.02. 


Curse of Education, The. By Harold E. 
Gorst. $1.00; by mail, $1.13. 

Dames and Daughters of Colonial Days and 
of the Young Republic. By Geraldine 
Brooks. 2 vols., $3.00; by mail, $3.40. 

Danté Alighieri. By Paget Toynbee. 75 
cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

Debatable Land, The. By Arthur Col- 


ton. American Novel Series. $1.00; by 
mail, $1.14. 

Destiny, The. By Florence Brooks. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.06. 

Dreams and Their Meanings. By Horace 
G. Hutchinson. $3.40; by mail, $3.59. 
Early Renaissance Architecture in England. 
By J. Alfred Gotch, F. S. A. {9.00; by 

mail, $9.34. 

Elizabeth and Her German Garden. $1.00; 
by mail, $1.16. 

English Villages. By P. H. Ditchfield. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.68. 

Epistles of Erasmus, The. By Francis 
Morgan Nichols. $6.00; by mail, $6.25. 

Eugene Field. By Slason Thompson. $3.00; 
by mail, $3.31. 

Feeding of Infants, The. By Joseph E. 
Winters, M. D. 50 cents; by mail, 55 
cents. 

Field of Ethics, The. By George Herbert 
Palmer. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Fortune of Christina M’Nab, The. By S. 
MacNaughtan. Paper, 33 cents; by 
mail, 38 cents. 

Forty Modern Fables. By George Ade. 
85 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 


Foundations of American Foreign Policy, 
The. By Albert Bushnell Hart. $1.35; 
by mail, $1.48. 
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Fra Angelico. By George C. Williamson, 
LL. D. 38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

Fra Filippo Lippi. By Edward C. Strutt. 
$3.75; by mail, $3.95. 

Franks: Duellist. By Ambrose 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


Paine. 


Girolamo Savonarola. 
burgh. 


By E. L. S. Hors- 
75 cents ; by mail, 82 cents. 


God Seeker, The. By Peter Rosegger. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.16. 

Gold-Stealers, The. By Edward Dyson. 
$1.00 ; by mail, $1.15. 


Golfer’s Rubdiydt, The. 
ton. 


By H. W. Boyn- 

75 cents; by mail, 81 cents. 

Government in State and Nation. By J. A. 
James, Ph. D.and A. H. Sanford, M. A. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.15. 

Great Deserts and Forests of North America, 
The. By Paul Fountain. $2.80; by 
mail, $2.97. 

Great White Way, The. By Albert Bigelow 
Paine, $1.00 ; by mail, $1.15. 

GuidetoItaly Macmillan’s Guide. 
by mail, $3.06. 

Hawthorn and Lavender. By William Ernest 
Henley. $1.60; by mail, $1.70. 

Heartsof Men, The. By H. Fielding. $2.25 ; 
by mail, $2.44. 


$2.93 ; 


Henry Schomberg Kerr. 


By Hon. Mrs. 
Maxwell Scott. 


$1.90; by mail, $2.05. 
By Richard Hard- 
go cents; by mail, 98 cents. 


Ed- 
$3.50; by 


Her First Appearance. 
ing Davis. 


Historic Towns of the Western States. 
ited by Lyman P. Powell. 
mail, $3.76. 

History of Architecture in Italy, A. By 
Charles A. Cummings. Twovols. $7.50; 
by mail, $7.94. 

House of Atreus, The. Translated into Eng- 
lish by E. D. A. Morsehead, M. A. 75 
cents; by mail, 82 cents. 


House Party, A. 
cents. 


85 cents; by mail, 8 


Human Nature and Morals According to 
Auguste Comte. By John K. Ingram. 
$1.25; by mail, $1.37. 


In the Ice World of Himalaya. By Frank 
Bullock Workman and William Hunter 
Workman. $1.50; by mail, $1.68. 


Inductive Sociology. By Franklin Henry 
Giddings, Ph. D. $1.80; by mail, $1.98. 


Italian Characters in the Epoch of Unifica- 
tion. By the Countess Evelyn Martinen- 
goCesaresco. $2.50; by mail, $2.64. 


Italian Journeys. By William Dean How- 
ells. $2.25; by mail, $2.60. 


Kemble’s Pickaninnies. By Edward W. 
Kemble. $1.50; by mail, $1.69. 

Lamarck. By Alpheus S. Packard, M. D. 
$2.40; by mail, $2.59. 

Latin Quarter, The. By Henry Murger. 
Translated by Ellen Marriage and John 
Selwyn. $1.00; by mail, $1.14. 


Lessons in Palmistry. By Cornelia Ten 
Eyck Gaffney. 40 cents; by mail, 47 
cents. 


Liars, The. By Henry Arthur Jones. 68 
cents ; by mail, 75 cents. 

Life of William Morris, The. By J. W. 
Mackail. Two vols. $3.60; by mail, $3.87. 


Lifting of a Finger, The. 
Roberts. 


By Ina Brevoort 
85 cents; by mail, 95 cents. 


Lilian and Lili. By the author of ‘‘ The At- 
elier du Lys,’’ etc. go cents; by mail, 
$1.03. 

Lincoln’s Plan of Reconstruction. By 
Charles H. McCarthy, Ph.D. $3.00; by 
mail, $3.25. 


Livingstons at Squirrel Hill, The. By 
Louise Sloane Wray. go cents; by mail, 
$1 00. 


Love Songs of Scotland. Selected and 
edited by Robert W. Douglas. $1.35; by 
mail, $1.51. 


Madame Récamier and Her Friends. Trans- 
lated from the French by Isaphene M. 
Luyster. 2 vols. $2.25; by mail, $2.54. 


Making of a Country Home, The. By J. P. 


Mowbray. $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 


Manuel of the Flora of the Northern States 
and Canada. By Nathaniel Lord Britton, 
Ph. D. $2.25 ; by mail, $2.44. 

Man Who Knew Better, The. 
lon. $1.00; by mail, $1.16. 


By T. Gal- 


Margaret Warrener. By Alice Brown. $1.00 ; 
by mail, $1.15. 


Marine Printing in Water-Color. By W. L. 
Wyllie, A.R. A. $1.90; by mail, $1.99. 
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Mater Coronata. By Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, l.H.D. $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 

‘Memoirs and Letters of Sir James Paget. 
Edited by Stephen Paget. $3.75; by 
mail, $3.96. 

Middlemarch. By George Eliot. 
edition. $2.50; by mail, $2.70. 
Mind of a Child, The. By Ennis Rich- 

mond. $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

Modern Antaeus, A. By the author of ‘‘ An 
Englishwoman’s Love Letters.’’ $1.50; 
by mail, $1.65. 

Modern Bridge. By “Slam.” 
by mail, 97 cents. 
Mohawk Valley, The. 

$3.50. 

Monsieur Vincent. By James Adderly. 
go cents ; by mail, 98 cents. 


By F. P. Dunne. 


Library 


go cents; 


By W. Max Reed. 


Mr. Dooley’s Opinion. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


Mr. Munchausen. By John Kendrick Bangs. 
85 cents ; by mail, 97 cents. 


Muhammad and His Power. By P. DeLacy 
Johnstone, M.A. gocents ; by mail, $1.00. 


Musical Basis of Verse, The. By J. P. Dab- 
ney. $1.60; by mail, $1.76. 


My Lady Nicotine. By J. M. Barrie. $1.50; 
by mail, $1.65. 


Nanna. From the Danish of Holger Drach- 
mann. Re-written in English by Francis 
F. Browne. 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


New Epoch For Faith, The. 


By George A. 
Gordon. 


$1.10; by mail, $1.28. 


New Glimpses of Poe. 
son. 


By James A. Harri- 

$1.25; by mail, $1.35. 

Observations of Jay (A dog) and Other 
Stories. By Morgan Shepard. $1.00; by 
mail, $1.10. 

Old Farm, The. 


Pictured by Rudolf Eick- 
emeyer, Jr. 


$1.50; by mail, $1.73. 
Old Testament and the New Scholarship, 


The. By John P. Peters, Ph. D. $1.10; 
by mail, $1.21. 


Old Time Gardens. Newly set forth by 
Alice Morse Earle. $2.50; by mail, $2.71. 

Old Timesin Dixie Land. By Caroline E. 
Merrick. $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

One Hundred and Forty-four New Epi- 


grams. By William B. Gross. $1.10; by 
mail, $1.24. 


One Hundred and One Sandwiches. Com- 
piled by May E. Southworth. Cloth, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.06; paper, 50 cents ; by 
mail, 55 cents. 


Ordeal of Elizabeth, The. 
$1.17. 
Origen and Greek Patristic Theology. By 


Rev. William Fairweather, M. A. 90- 
cents; by mail, $1.00. 


$1.00; by mail, 


Origin and Significance of Hegel’s Logic, 
The. By J. B. Baillie, B. A. $2.48; by 
mail, $2.65. 


Orloff and His Wife. By Maxim Gorky. 
Translated from the Russian by Isabel 
F. Hapgood. 75 cents; by mail, 90 
cents. 


Painting in Fratice ; Contemporary French 
Painters. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
Two vols. $3.00; by mail, $3.21. 


Parts of Speech. By Brander Matthews. 
$1.25; by mail, $1.37. 

Paul Jones. By Hutchins Hapgood. Riv- 
erside Biographical Series. 65 cents; by 
mail, 72 cents. 


Peg Woffington. By. Charles Reade. 57 
cents; by mail, 62 cents. 


Pennsylvania Politics. The Campaign of 
Ig00 as set forth in the speeches of Hon. 
Matthew Stanley Quay. $1.50; by mail, 
$1.64. 


Photography asa Fine Art. By Charles H. 
Caffin. $3.00; by mail, $3.28. 


Physical Culture and Self-Defense. By 
Robert Fitzsimmons. $1.50; by mail, 
$1.66. 


Poems of the Past and Present. By Thomas 
Hardy. $1.60; by mail, $1.75. 


Princess Cynthia, The. 


By Marguerite 
Bryant. 


$1.20; by mail, $1.36. 

Princess Puck. By Una L. Silberrad. $1.00; 
by mail, $1.15. 

Printing and Writing Materials: Their Evo- 
lution. By Adele Millicent Smith. $1.50; 
by mail, $1.64. : 

Pronouncing Dictionary of Musical Terms, 
A. Compiled and edited by Harry 
Newton Redman. 38 cents; by mail, 
43 cents. 


Queen Victoria Birthday Book, The. Com- 
piled by E.G. Harmen. $1.20; by mail, 
$1.33- 
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Rape of the Lock, The. By Alexander 
Pope. 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 


Real Latin Quarter, The. By F. Berkeley 
Smith. $1.20; by mail, $1.35. 

Real World, The. By Robert Herrick, $1.00; 
by mail, $1.14. 


Rhymes From Timeto Time. By William 
Croswell Doane. $1.10; by mail, $1.19. 


Richard Vaughn. By Benj. F. Cobb. $1.00 ; 
by mail, $1.14. 

Richard Wagner. By W. J. Henderson. 
$1.60; by mail, $1.77. 

Roads to Rome. Compiled and edited by 
the author of ‘‘Ten Years in Anglican 
Orders,” etc. $1.90; by mail, $2.04. 


Roentgen Rays in Medicine and Surgery. 
By Francis H. Williams,M.D. $5.40; by 
mail, $5.75. 

Romance of the Renaissance Chateaux. By 
Elizabeth W. Champney. $3.00; by mail, 
$3.28. 


Rose Garden of Persia, The. 


By Louisa 
Stuart Costello. 


$3.00; by mail, $3.15. 

Samuel Finley Breese Morse. By John 
Trowbridge, The Beacon Biographies. 
75 cents; by mail, 81 cents. 


School, College and Character. By Le 
Baron Russell Briggs. $1.00; by mail, 
$1.11. 


Screen, The. By Paul Bourget. 
by mail, $1.00. 


Select Documents of English Constitutional 
History. Edited by George Burton Adams 
and H. Morse Stephens. $2.00; by mail, 
$2.19. 

Selections from the Works of Fourier. 
Translated by Julia Franklin. 75 cents ; 
by mail, 84 cents. 


Shoulder Straps and Sun-Bonnets. By 
Edith Elmer Wood. $1.00; by mail, $1.15. 


Simple Life, The. By Charles Wagner. 90 
cents; by mail, 99 cents. 


Snares of the World, The. By Hamilton 
Aide. $1.00; by mail, $1.14. 

Some Favorite Books and Their Authors. 
By Joseph Shaylor. $1.40; by mail, $1.49. 


Songs of the Daysandthe Year. By Harriet 
F. Blodgett. 75 cents; by mail, 81 cents. 


Source Book of the History of Education 
for the Greek and Roman Period. By 


go cents ; 


Paul Monroe, Ph. D. 
$2.18. 


Stars, The. By Eugene Field. 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.01. 


$2.00; by mail, 


Stories of the Colleges. 


Told by noted 
graduates. 


$1.20; by mail, $1.34. 


Story of the Artof Building, The. By P 
Leslie Waterhouse, M.A. 35 cents; by 
mail, 40 cents. 


Student Life and Customs. By Henry D. 
Sheldon, Ph.D. $1.20; by mail, $1.32. 


That Girl Montana. By Marah Ellis Ryan. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.15. 

Theodore Roosevelt. By Charles Eugene 
Banks and Leroy Armstrong. $1.10; by 
mail, $1.30. 

Travel in the First Century. By Caroline 
A.J. Skeel. $1.13; by mail, $1.22. 


True History of Captain John Smith, The. 
By Katharine Pearson Woods. $1.50; by 
mail, $1.76. 

Types of Naval Officers. By A. T. Mahan, 
D.C. L. $2.50; by mail, $2.70. 


Under the Skylights. By Henry B. Fuller. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.15. 

Velvet Glove, The. By Henry Seton Mer- 
riman, author of ‘' The Sowers,’’ etc. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.15. 

Wagner, Bayreuth and The _ Festival 
Plays. By Francis Gerard. $1.40; by 
mail, $1.50. 


Washington: The Capital City. By Rufus 
Rockwell Wilson. Two vols. $3.50; by 
mail, $3.83. 

When Knighthood Was in Flower. By Ed- 
ward Caskoden. Julia Marlowe Edition. 
$1.75; by mail, $1.90. 

When Love Is Young. By Roy Rolfe Gil- 
son. American Novel Series. $1.00; by 
mail, $1.15. 

Women of the Salons and Other French 


Portraits. By S. G. Tallentyre. $300; by 
mail, $3.18. 


Works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
Edition. Seven vols. 
$10.27. 

Worldand the Individual, The. By Josiah 
Royce, Ph. D. $2.00; by mail, $2.18. 


World Beautiful in Books, The. By Lilian 
Whiting. $1.25; by mail, $1.37. 


Siddal 
$10.00; by mail, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 

















neatly bound. 





Cents each 


Adrift in New York, 
Horatio Alger, Jr. 
Alice in Wonderland, and 
Through the Looking- 
Glass. . . . L. Carroll 
All Aboard . Oliver Optic 
Among Malay Pirates, 
G. A. Henty 
Aunt Diana, 
Rosa N. Carey 
Averil . . Rosa N. Carey 



























































































































































































































































































































































Bad Little Hannah. .... Mrs. L. T. Meade 

Bashful Fifteen. ...... Mrs. L. T. Meade 

Betty: A Schoolgirl ... . Mrs. L. T. Meade 

is! Se eee Oliver Optic 

Bonnie PrinceCharlie ...... G. A. Henty 

ee Allen Chapman 

Boy Knight, The. .... . . .G.A. Henty 

Boys of the Fort. .... Capt. Ralph Bonehill 

Bravest of the Brave. ..... . G. A. Henty 

ey eer BANG. «2 sg os G. A. Henty 

By Pike and Dyke. ....... G. A. Henty 

By Right of Conquest ..... G. A. Henty 

£2 a re G. A. Henty 

Captain Bayley’s Heir. ..... G. A. Henty 

i Corer meennee ce 6 2.3 0's G. A. Henty 

14 Cave in the Mountains. . . Lieut. R. H. Jayne 

i Children of Wilton Chase. . Mrs. L. T. Meade 

ih Colonel Thorndyke’s Secret . . . G. A. Henty 

11 Covrmesot Mowe. . 2... 8% G. A. Henty 

Downthe Mississippi ....... E. S. Ellis 

if Dragon andthe Raven. ..... G. A. Henty 

i Echoes from Story Land. . . . Mary D. Brine 

if] a 4. rere G. A. Henty 

4 Falling in with Fortune. . . Horatio Alger, Jr. 

: 1] Final Reckoning, A... ¢.«:0; G. A. Henty 

| a For Nameand Fame ...... G. A. Henty 

ig i ME eg G. A. Henty 

a Fortune Hunters of the Philippines, 

i Louis Charles 

Hi Four on an Island <0 « MOR, ke 3s ease 

Wl Friends, though Divided .. .G. A. Henty 
{| From the Throttle to the President’s Chair, 

i} E. S. Ellis 

BE Girl in Ten Thousand, A. . Mrs. L. T. Meade 

i Girls Newand Old. .... Mrs. L. T. Meade 

Bl Girls of St. Wode’s. . . . . Mrs. L. T. Meade 

y Galea Caon 5 eS G. A. Henty 

t a eee Mrs. L. T. Meade 

Ei! Gorilla Hunters. ...... R. M. Ballantyne 

bie Grandfather’s Chair ...... N. Hawthorne 

t In Freedom’s Cause... . . . .G.A. Henty 

it, ee ee) ee G. A. Henty 

4H In the Pecos Country .. . Lieut. R. H. Jayne 

Inthe Reign of Terror. ..... G. A. Henty 

IN ide a ects. S626 wc G. A. Henty 

Lene OF Wondere... . < ... i» s- E. S. Ellis 

Light o’ the Morning . . . . Mrs. L. T. Meade 

ES ey R. M. Ballantyne 

Fe oe” re E. S. Ellis 

Fee are ee L. T. Meade 

Fe ¢ ae eee ee G. A. Henty 

ee G. A. Henty 











Book News 


Che Wanamaker Young People’s Library 


A select series of books suitable for young people, embracing the works of 
the most popular juvenile writers of the day. Well printed on fine paper and 


JOHN WANAMAKER #& 


I2MO Size By Mail, 48 cents 
Littioty Littles: 5. )« wines ¢ 4 Oliver Optic 
Little Lame Prince . s c-s.0 6s Miss Mulock 
Little Mother tothe Others. . . L.T. Meade 
Little Susy Stories. ..... Mrs. E. Prentiss 
et ee G. A. Henty 
eg yO ries eae E. S. Ellis 
Lost inthe Wilds ..... ... & S. Ellis 
Lost inthe Wilderness. . ; Lieut. R. H. Jayne 
Malcolm the Waterboy ..... D. T. Henty 
Maoriend Settler... .+ ss G. A. Henty 
Merle’s Crusade. ....... Rosa N. Carey 
Derry Gi... 68. s+ 0.0 a bh tbe L. T. Meade 
Next-Door House. ..... Mrs. Molesworth 
Not Like Other Girls ..... Rosa N. Carey 
WOW OF DUN iS ee Fee Oliver Optic 
Off for Hawali® ..... Capt. Ralph Bonehill 
UN Re see. ors 5.58) G. A. Henty 
Only the Governess ...... Rosa N. Carey 
Orange andGreen......... G. A. Henty 
Out for Business. ..... Horatio Alger, Jr. 
Out of the Fassion ..... Mrs. L. T. Meade 
Outon the Pampas. ....... G. A. Henty 
SN NE pehigce es te de ee E. Marlitt 
Palace Beautiful, The. . . . Mrs. L. T. Meade 
Polly, a New-Fashioned Girl. . . L. T. Meade 
Poor. and Proud... 2.606 2 6% Oliver Optic 
ot te ga RE ae . . E. S. Ellis 
Red Rose and Tiger Lily . . Mrs. L. T. Meade 
Ring of Rubies, A . . . Mrs. L. T.Meade 
Rover Boys at School. . . Arthur M. Winfield 


Rover Boysinthe Jungle. . Arthur M. Winfield 
Rover Boys onthe Ocean . Arthur M. Winfield 


Rover Boys Out West. . . Arthur M. Winfield 
Rover Boys onthe Great Lakes .. . Winfield 
Rovings of a Restless Boy . Katherine B. Foote 
Rujub, the Juggler. .... G. A. Henty 
Sailor Boy with Dewey . . Capt.Ralph Bonehill 
Schoolboy’s Pluck ...... Roy Rockwood 
Six Little Princesses ..... Mrs. E. Prentiss 
SER Sy Cen ow fo ha ee ee Mrs. Ewing 
St. George for England ..... G. A. Henty 
Stories Grandma Told. ... . Mary D. Brine 
Sturdy andStrong. ....... G. A. Henty 
Sweet Girl Graduate, A. . . Mrs. L. T. Meade 
Tad; or, “Getting Even” withHim. . . Ellis 
Temptation of Olive Latimer . . L. T. Meade 
Through Apache Land ...... R. H. Jayne 
Through Jungle and Wilderness . . E. S. Ellis 
Througe the Pray... . > «. G. A. Henty 
True tothe Old Flag ...... G. A. Henty 
FRG IS sus AOS IS Oliver Optic 
Two: A Story of English Schcol-Boy Life, 
Barry Pain 
Under Drake’s Flag ......- G. A. Henty 
Ue Cie DRIES a oh oe 2s E. S. Ellis 
Waif of the Mountains ...... E. S. Ellis 
Water Bamies 2. fs ee ee Chas. Kingsley 
When Santiago Fell. . . Capt. Ralph Bonehill 
poe tS ee eee ar Mrs. L. T. Meade 
With Clive in India ....... G. A. Henty 
With Lee in Virginia. ...... G. A. Henty 
With Wolfe in Canada. ..... G. A. Henty 
World of Girls, A ..... Mrs. L. T. Meade 
Philade /phia New York Paris 








Book News 


THE COLUMBINE LIBRARY 


Comprising a collection of 176 books, standard and popular, by world-famous 


authors, made especially to our order, 12mo. size, printed from large, clear type, 
on soft laid paper; gilt top and tolnaned edges, with silk ribbon marker, bound in 


dark maroon silk cloth, 


volume for bookcase or table. 


Abbe Constantin 
Abbot 


a Bede .... 
Anne of Geierstein 
aremeen, 


‘Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales 

Antiquary .. Scott 


Barrack Room Sane and 
Other Verse.. . a 
Betrothed 
Beyond the City 
Conan Doyle 
Big Bow Mystery, Zangwill 
Black Beauty. --. Sewell 
Black Dwarf... 
Bondman Hall Caine 
Bride of Lammermoor, Scott 
Bryant’s Poems 
Called Back...Hugh Conway 
Cast Up by the Sea 
Sir S. Baker 
Caxtons 
Change of Air Hope 
Children of the Abbev....... 
Chouans Balzac 
Cleopatra Haggard 
Cloister Wendhusen 
Heimburg 
Count Robert of Paris, Scott 
Danira Werner 
Deemster 
Deerslayer 
Descent of Man 
Desperate Remedies... 
Devereux 
Diana of the Crossways 
Meredith 


Dickens 
---- Lyall 


Doctor Rameau 
Dombey and Son 
Donovan 
Dorothy’s Double 
Earl's Atonement 
Bertha Clay 
Heimburg 
Ernest Maltravers...Bulwer 
Eugene Aram....... .-.-Bulwer 
Evolution of Dodd 
W. H. Smith 
Fair Maid of Perth....Scott 
First Violin 
Fortunes of Nigel 


JOHN 


Philadelphia 


Effective cover design on back and side, an attractive 


35 cents per bol.; by mail, 48 cents 


Fromont, Jr., and Risler, Sr. 
Daudet 
Gladiators ...Whyte-Melville 
Green Mountain Boys 
Thompson 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
Grimm’s Household Tales... 
Gulliver's Travels 
Guy Mannering 
Handy Andy 
Hans of Iceland 
Harold 
Heart of Midlothian.... 
Heir of Redcliffe 
Hortense Heimburg 
House of the Wolf, Weyman 
Hunchback of Notre Dame 
Hugo 
Kingsley 
Grant Allen 


Hypatia 
In All Shades 
Ironmaster 
Iron Pirate Pemberton 
It’s Never Too Late to Mend 
Reade 
Ivanhoe 
Jane Eyre 
John Halifax, Gentleman 
Miss Mulock 
Joseph Balsamo 
Kenelm Chillingly.... 
Kenilworth Scott 
i. Stevenson 
Last Days of Pompeii 
Bulwer 
Last of the Mohicans 


Cooper 
Light of Asia 
Light That Failed.... 
Lorna Doone Blackmore 
Lucile Meredith 


Man of Mark 
Marriage at Sea 
Marvel 

Mayor of Casterbridge 


Bulwer 


ar 
Memoirs of a Physician 


Dumas 

Micah Clarke 
Middlemarch 
Mine Own People and in 

Black and White...Kipling 
Mill on the Floss Eliot 
Modern Circe 
Monastery 
Newcomes Thackeray 
Nicholas Nickleby...Dickens 
Not Wisely But Too Well 


Broughton 
Old Mortality 
On the Heights Auerbach 
Origin of Species 
Our Mutual Friend...Dickens 
Pagan of the Alleghanies 


Ryan 
Pathfinder 
Paul Clifford 
Pelham 
Pere Goriot 
Peveril of the Peak 


ae ee 


12 


Pilgrims of the Rhine 
Bul-ver 
Phantom Rickshaw, Kipling 
Pickwick Papers Dickens 
Pilgrim's Progress...Bunyan 
Pioneers 
Pirate Scott 
Plain Tales from the Hills 
Kipling 
Cooper 
E. Werner 
Prince of the House of David 
Ingraham 
Quentin Durward 
Red Gauntlet 
Reproach of Annesley..Grey 
Rienzi 


Rob Roy an 
Romance of Two Worlds 
Corelli 


Sarchedon . . Whyte-Melville 
Scarlet Letter.. ..- Hawthorne 
Scottish Chiefs. 
Sea Wolves Pemberton 
Haggard 
She Fell in Love with her 
Husband Werner 
Silence of Dean Maitland 


Sign of the Four 
Sketch Book 
Soldiers Three 
Son of Hagar 
St. Ronan’s Well 
Story of an African Farm 
Schreiner 
Strange Story 
Study in Scarlet 4 
Surgeon’s Daughter....Scott 
Swiss Family Robinson 
Tale of Two Cities..Dickens 
Tales from Shakespeare 
Lamb 
Talisman 
Thaddeus of Warsaw..Porter 
Thelma Corelli 
Toilers of the Sea.....Hugo 
Told in the Hills 
Tom Brown at Oxford 
Hughes 
Tom Brown's Schoo] Days 
Hughes 
Treasure Island....Stevenson 
Uncle Tom's Cabin....Stowe 
Under the eodars and 
Story of the Gadsbys 
Kipling 
Under Two Flags 
Vanity Fair Thackeray 
Waverley Scott 
Wee Willie Winkie.. Kipling 
Kingsley 


White Company 
Woodlanders 
Woodstock 
Zanoni 


WANAMAKER 
& 


New York 





Book News 


Are you willing to venture a 
quarter for a three months’ trial sub- 


scription to THE GENTLEMAN’S 


MaGAZINE and get your money back 
if you don’t like it? 

Nothing like it ever published. 
Tells of his clothing and fashions, 
his den, his sports, games, pipe and 
glass, books, manners, etc., with sto- 


ries, business articles and lighter mat- 


ter. 


- Dollar a year. 
Quarter for (3) mcnths. 
Dime a ccpy. 


THE 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


180 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


TWO WEEKS ISSUED 10,000 SOLD 


“AROUND THE PAN” 


Author Thomas Fleming 


A critical pen and pencil review in fiction of the 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


Illustrated with 


Over 400 Unique Line Drawings 
Showing every phase, character, type, humor, wit—in- 
cluding a graphic account of THE ASSASSINATION 
OF PRESIDENT McKINLEY, as witnessed by the 
author. All related in the epigrammatic witty dialect 
of a quaint old Cape Cod citizen. 

For sale at all bookstores or sent postpaid on receipt of 
price, $2.00. * 


THE NUTSHELL PUB. CO., 1059 3d AVE. 
N. Y. CITY 


Iilustrator 


CHARACTER IN HANDWRITING 
Instructive pamphlet on 


Graphology 


(Reprints from “ The Bookkeeper.”’) Postpaid, 25 Cents. 


Address, M. H. BOOTH, 1628 S. 13th St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Ladies who prefer to use a nice 


quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire ~ 
for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes to match (the old and relia- 
ble line). 
in Superfine and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being unsurpassed : 
in Purity, Tone and Beautiful Soft 
Finish by even the finest foreign pro- 


These goods are presented : 


ductions. Sold by all Stationers, in 


a variety of tints and surfaces. Manu- 
factured and supplied to the trade 
only by 

Z. & W. M. CRANE, 


Dalton, Mass., U.S. A. 


OUR PATENT TRANSFORMATION in connec- 
tion with our latest PATENT POMPADOUR will cover 
the natural hair like a net of wavy hair, producing a 
graceful and dainty coiffure easily adjusted, requiring 
but a few moments to secure to the head, It has the | 
effect of natural curly hair, which would require an 
hour’s labor at the hands of the hairdresser. Send for 
illustrated catalogue of latest styles to 


Ss. C. BECK 
36N. Eighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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